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as part of its basic policy “to stimulate an informed awareness of 

Jewish affairs, encourage Jewish scholarship and adequate opportu- 

nities for Jewish education, and generally foster the affirmation of 
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Conceived as a free and non-partisan organ, this journal is dedi- 
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and philosophical concepts of Judaism and their relevance to the 
problems of modern society. 


The Board of Editors, composed of distinguished scholars and think- 
ers drawn from every segment of Jewish life, is vested with full author- 
ity and responsibility for the contents of this Journal. Views and opin- 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


N INCREASING measure, modern men are turning again to the quest 

for a world-view on the issues that are timeless—the meaning of 
life, the challenge of death, the purpose of suffering, the significance 
of the individual, his relation to society, and the goal of history. In 
order to advance this enterprise of spiritual discovery of our time this 
Journal has been projected. It will be primarily concerned with the 
philosophy, ethics, and religion of Judaism as a factor in the contem- 
porary world.... 


We are committed to the proposition that Judaism has positive value 
today for Jews and for the world. . . . At the same time, we dissociate 
ourselves from the dangerous tendency toward the hardening of party 
lines on the contemporary Jewish scene. . . . ‘The members of the Board 
of Editors, like their associates among the Contributing Editors, belong 
to every school of Jewish life or to none. The trends popularly refer- 
red to as Orthodoxy, Conservatism, Reform, Reconstructionism, as well 
as others that as yet have no specific names, have their advocates 
among us, though no institution or movement is officially repre- 
sented. . . . Undoubtedly, our differences will find expression in these 
pages, but we shall be as one in opposing the dogmatism which takes 
for granted that one’s own particular standpoint has a monopoly 
on truth and the authoritarianism which would suppress any contrary 
point of view. 


Jupaism will be dedicated to the quest for truth in the spirit of 
freedom. Our columns will be open to anyone who has something 
significant to say and the ability to say it well. New and unconven- 
tional interpretations, whatever their standpoint, will be welcomed 
from every source, for we share the conviction of the Talmud that 
“Both these and the others are the words of the living God.”—From 
the introductory article by Robert Gordis, “Toward a Renascence of 
Judaism” in Vol. I, No. 1. 
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KIERKEGAARD’S ‘TELEOLOGICAL 
SUSPENSION OF THE ETHICAL—IS IT JEWISH? 


JACOB L. HALEVI 


A’ a concept, Kierkegaard’s “‘teleolog- 

ical suspension of the ethical” may 
be ascribed to him in the sense that he 
formulated the term which made it pos- 
sible to raise the concept itself to clear 
consciousness and thus project it as a 
subject of philosophic discourse and dis- 
cussion. However, by the simple fact 
that he attached this concept to the fig- 
ure of Abraham he made it plain that 
he did not consider it as having origi- 
nated with himself. The concept itself 
is, therefore, Biblical according to Kier- 
kegaard. This has been denied by cer- 
tain Jewish thinkers, notably the late 
Rabbi Milton Steinberg who emphati- 
cally asserted that in Fear and Trem- 
bling Kierkegaard read into the Bibli- 
cal account of Abraham’s binding of 
Isaac (The Akedah) a concept that was 
not Jewish, hence neither Biblical nor 
rabbinic. Such a conclusion appears 
plausible but for one significant fact. 


Kierkegaard’s by now classic interpretation of 
the Akedah in his Fear and Trembling has been 
rejected by Jewish critics, notably Martin Bu- 
ber, on a variety of grounds and, not least of 
all, because of its allegedly total non-Jewish 
character. Dr. Halevi takes up the challenge 
and essays to demonstrate that the Danish 
existentialist’s famous category of the “teleo- 
logical suspension of the ethical” is at the 
fountainhead of authentic Jewish religio-ethi- 
cal thought. The essay forms a chapter in his 
unpublished doctoral dissertation. 


It has been shown by this writer that 
the interpretation given to the Akedah 
by Kierkegaard exists in the Midrash of 
the Rabbis.1 This constitutes the proof 
for the proposition that Kierkegaard’s 
interpretation is not only Jewish, but of 
a type having universal validity in that 
it can occur to men of imagination of 
diverse religious affiliation separated by 
time and geographical location. 

The basic unanimity between Kierke- 
gaard’s interpretation of the Akedah 
and that of the Rabbis having been 
demonstrated, this opens the gate to a 
larger question, namely, whether the 
concept underlying Kierkegaard’s teleo- 
logical suspension of the ethical is not 
more comprehensive than its connection 
with the Akedah alone, hence represen- 
tative of an outlook which exists on a 
large scale in Biblical—and rabbinic— 
thinking, and which it was Kierke- 
gaard’s genius to have spotted and 
brought to the attention of modern 
thought. 

As his article, “Kierkegaard and Juda- 
ism”? testifies, Steinberg was greatly in- 
fluenced by Martin Buber’s erroneous 
interpretation of Kierkegaard as ex- 
pressed notably in his long essay, “The 


1 See Article by Jacob L. Halevi, “Kierke- 
gaard and the Midrash,” in Judaism, Vol. 4, 
No. 1, Winter 1955, pp. 13-28. 

2 In Menorah Journal, Vol. 37, No. 2, Spring 
1949, pp. 163-180. 
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Question to the Single One’.* In his 
shorter essay, “On the Suspension of 
the Ethical’,* Buber jumps to conclu- 
sions and judgments on Kierkegaard’s 
concept of teleological suspension with 
little understanding of what this para- 
doxical principle was meant to express. 
What Kierkegaard meant to convey by 
his term was a collision which takes 
place in an individual between his duty 
to the ethical, or universal, and his duty 
to God, in which the relation to God 
is direct and personal and not derived 
through the universal, or societal. God's 
command to Abraham to sacrifice Isaac 
came to him not indirectly through the 
universal but through a direct personal 
relationship between him and God. 
Hence Abraham’s act in offering Isaac 
was a sacrifice as seen from his relation- 
ship to God, but a murder as seen from 
the ethical which could not penetrate 
to the particular relationship between 
Abraham and God. Therefore it is only 
from the aspect of the ethical, the so- 
cietal, that Abraham “is and remains a 
murderer’.5 But Buber, apparently un- 
aware of the essential problem, insists 
on, writing: ““When God commands one 
to murder his son, the immorality of 
the immoral is suspended for the dura- 
tion of this situation.” What Buber 
overlooked is that Abraham's act in this 
instance is immoral as seen from the 
point of view of the divine as related 
through the ethical, the societal; but 
not from his relation to God, which in 
this instance, is direct and personal. This 
is the special nature of the collision 


3 Martin Buber, Between Man and Man, tr. 
Ronald Gregor Smith, London, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul 1949, first published 1947. 

4 Martin Buber, Eclipse of God, New York, 
Harper & Bros, 1952. 

5 Fear and Trembling, p. 112. 

6 Ibid, p. 149. 


which Kierkegaard aimed to present in 
Fear and Trembling, which was a take- 
off from his own life but which he at- 
tempted to express through his midrash 
on the Biblical account of the binding 
of Isaac.* 

Buber jabs away at one point or an- 
other, but nowhere does he show any 
apprehension of the basic problem pre- 
sented by the “teleological suspension of 
the ethical”. At one point he even con- 
fuses Kierkegaard with his pseudonym, 
Johannes de Silentio, author of the 
book. It is the pseudonym, not Kierke- 
gaard himself, who “assures us time 
and again that he himself does not have 
this courage of faith which is necessary 
to plunge confidently, with closed eyes, 
into the absurd.’’® Buber ends his essay, 
“On the Suspension of the Ethical”, 
with a criticism of youth who are ready 
to sacrifice their personal integrity on 
the altar of what to them appears as 
the Absolute and to Buber only as “one 
of his apes’. To drag in such youth 
and present them as examples of the 
“teleological suspension of the ethical” 
is to show an utter confusion as to what 
the problem is about. This confusion is 
apparent in the very nature of the essay 
itself. Buber denied the presence of the 
ethical in Kierkegaard’s thought, yet 
would speak on the suspension of the 
ethical in the thought of Kierkegaard. 
There is obviously a confusion here of 
which Buber seems to be unconscious. 
He also is unaware that in the prin- 
ciple behind the “teleological suspension 
of the ethical” there is a view of life 
rediscovered by Kierkegaard which is 
typical of a kind of thinking to be found 


7 For a full treatment of this subject, see 
this writer’s “Kierkegaard and the Midrash,” 
Judaism, Vol. 4, No. 1, Winter 1955. 

8 Eclipse of God, p. 150. 

® Ibid, p. 154. 
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in Biblical and Rabbinic thought to 
which modern Jews have not given the 
attention it deserves. 

The confusion with regard to Kierke- 
gaard’s thought, first manifested by Bu- 
ber, was thoroughly imbibed by Stein- 
berg who is an exemplar of a respected 
Jewish figure who had so lost contact 
with basic Jewish thought as to be re- 
pelled by Kierkegaard’s teleological sus- 
pension of the ethical instead of being 
edified by it. In his article, “Kierkegaard 
And Judaism,’!® Steinberg sweepingly 
asserted that “the ‘teleological suspen- 
sion of the ethical,’ propounded by 
Kierkegaard in his Fear and Trembling 
as the final meaning of Abraham's readi- 
ness to sacrifice Isaac at God's behest 

. is such a midrash on the Akeda as 
no rabbi in two thousand years ven- 
tured to put forth.”!! Nothing, he rei- 
terated, corresponded in Judaism “to 
Kierkegaard’s teleological suspension of 
the ethical’”’.1* Vehemently he continued, 
“From the Jewish viewpoint—and this 
is one of its highest dignities—the ethi- 
cal is never suspended, not under any 
circumstances and not for anyone, not 
even for God. Especially not for God!’’*8 

Concerning Steinberg’s first assertion 
quoted above that “the ‘teleological sus- 
pension of the ethical,’ propounded by 
Kierkegaard . . . is such a midrash on 
the Akedah as no rabbi in two thou- 
sand years ventured to put forth’—this 
has been refuted in my article, “Kierke- 
gaard And the Midrash.” In that study 
it was clearly shown that the rabbis an- 
ticipated by centuries the essential out- 
lines of Kierkegaard’s interpretation of 


10 Menorah Journal, Vol. XXXVII, No. 2, 
Spring 1949, pp. 163-180. 

11 Ibid, p. 167. 

12 Ibid, p. 176. 

13 

14 Judaism, Vol. 4, No. 1, Winter 1955. 


the Akedah as presented in Fear and 
Trembling. It would therefore be super- 
fluous to repeat in this essay what has 
already been expressed with painstaking 
care in my previous essay. However, it 
is entirely within the compass of this 
thesis to consider Steinberg’s second as- 
sertion that “from the Jewish viewpoint 
.... the ethical is never suspended .... 
not for anyone, not even for God.” It 
is my contention that Steinberg could 
not have made this assertion had he 
taken rabbinic thought seriously, for the 
Midrash does not support him in this 
stand, 

Let us introduce the discussion by 
taking two illustrations with which 
Steinberg, like any student of the Mi- 
drash, was surely familiar. The first is 
a midrash to the last half of Genesis 
2:4: “in the day that the Lord God made 
heaven and earth.” The question raised 
by the Rabbis was why in this verse the 
creation of heaven and earth is ascribed 
to the “Lord God (Adonai Elohim)” 
whereas in Genesis 1:1 creation is as- 
cribed only to “God (Elohim) which 
stands for the equality of justice while 
Lord (Adonat) stands for the quality of 
mercy.’ Applying these terms to the 
verses quoted, the Rabbis explain that 
originally it was God’s intention to create 
the world by the quality of justice alone, 
but because He foresaw that on this 
basis alone the world could not stand, 
God added the quality of mercy thereto 
and thus created the world in a manner 
which would permit it to endure per- 
manently.'® Now this midrash represents 
a teleological suspension of the ethical. 
The midath hadin (Justice) stands for 
the ethical while midath harachamin 


15 See Rashi to Genesis 1:1, end. 
16 See Exodus Rabbah Ill, 6 (Soncion trans- 
lation, p. 64). 
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(Mercy) stands for the higher teleology 
in behalf of which the quality of jus- 
tice (ethics) is suspended that the world 
might endure. On the assumption that 
Steinberg took delight in this midrash 
(which must be classified with Kierke- 
gaard’s principle of teleological suspen- 
sion), the conclusion follows that, had 
he rightly understood Kierkegaard, he 
could not have condemned in the lat- 
te’s system of thought the same element 
which he undoubtedly accepted readily 
in Jewish thought. 

The second example will illustrate 
the same principle from a different as- 
pect—that in which one level of the ethi- 
cal is suspended in favor of a higher 
level but the ethical, as such, is not 
transcended. This involves a midrash on 
Genesis 18:11-13, after Sarah had been 
promised that a son would be born to 
her. “Now Abraham and Sarah were 
old, and well stricken in age; it had 
ceased to be with Sarah after the man- 
ner of women—And Sarah laughed with- 
in herself, saying: ‘After I am waxed old 
shall I have pleasure, my lord being old 
also?’. And the Lord said unto Abra- 
ham: ‘Wherefore did Sarah laugh, say- 
ing: Shall I of a surety bear a child, 
who am old...’ With their customary 
perspicacity the Rabbis noticed a serious 
discrepancy in Sarah’s retort as it was 
reported to Abraham by God. Sarah (v. 
12) ascribed her incapacity to conceive 
to her husband: “my lord being old.” 
But in reporting her statement to Abra- 
ham God changed her words to “who 
am old”—in allusion to herself instead 
of her husband. As the mediator be- 
tween Sarah and Abraham, God sub- 
situted for her actual words a fabrica- 
tion which was meant precisely to save 
Abraham’s self-esteem and the peaceful 
relation existing between husband and 


wife. This is the explanation given by 
the Rabbis, which they elevate to a 
principle. This midrash, too, is known 
to anyone cognizant at all with Rabbi- 
nic thought. But who has thought of 
relating this midrash to Kierkegaard’s 
teleological suspension of the ethical? 
Yet it is precisely Kierkegaard’s prin- 
ciple with which this midrash must be 
classified; for this midrash illustrates 
that an ethical principle—not to lie or 
fabricate—may be suspended when the 
purpose is to save a higher ethical prin- 
ciple—in this case peace between hus- 
band and wife. Is there a rabbi who 
has not cited this midrash approvingly? 
When, therefore, Steinberg wrote that 
“from the Jewish point... . the ethical 
is never suspended,” he could only have 
done so because he did not take into 
proper account this midrash, which he 
knew but to which he did not give the 
seriousness due it. 

Steinberg affirmed the absolute supre- 
macy of ethics and denied that there 
was any possibility of suspension at any 
time, without thought of the conse- 
quences which such a stand must pro- 
duce for the world as a whole and for 
human life in particular. Yet the con- 
sequences for human existence are just 
what both the Rabbis and Kierkegaard 
take into account in pronouncing the 
principle of teleological suspension. Ac- 
cording to the Rabbis, the creation not 
only of the world, as noted above, but 
of man himself was the product of such 
a principle. Despite Steinberg’s strenu- 
ous assertion to the contrary, it is pre- 
cisely God who is presented in the mi- 
drash as the One who, uniting within 
Himself the qualities of justice (ethics) 
and mercy, initiates man’s creation as 


the result of a teleological suspension 
of the ethical. 


: 
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This is the way the Midrash expresses 
it: “R. Berekiah said: When the Holy 
One, blessed be He, came to create 
Adam, He saw righteous and wicked 
arising from him. Said He: ‘If I create 
him, wicked men will spring from him; 
if I do not create him, how are the 
righteous to spring from him?’ What 
then did the Lord do? He removed the 
way of the wicked out of His sight!* and 
associated the quality of mercy with 
Himself and created him, as it is writ- 
ten, “For the Lord regardeth the way 
of the righteous, but the way of the 
wicked tobed—E.V. “shall perish’’’ (Ps. 
1,6): what does ‘tobed’ mean? He de- 
stroyed it (ibbedah) from before His 
sight and associated the quality of mercy 
with Himself and created him.’’!* 

As the midrash quoted above indi- 
cates, Jewish ethics is absolutist in char- 
acter and will not tolerate the slightest 
compromise. The ethical condemns un- 
righteousness absolutely and, as Stein- 
berg affirmed, not even for God will it 
give up its right to disapprove the crea- 
tion of man, the author of unrighteous- 
ness as well as righteousness. And in 
truth God does not ask ethics to relin- 
quish its stand, to abandon its judgment. 
He lets the judgment stand in its ab- 
soluteness. But He averts His gaze, i.e. 
disregards the quality of justice which 
He associates with Himself; and, calling 
upon the quality of mercy, also asso- 
ciated with Himself, He creates man— 
for the sake of the righteous who will 
be condemned not to be created if eth- 
ics (the quality of justice) is given its 
undisputed way. 

In the type of teleological suspension 
expressed in the midrash above, the act 


17 Here the translator adds the footnote: 
“He deliberately disregarded it.” 

18 Genesis Rabbah VIII, 4 (Soncino transla- 
tion, p. 57. 


which it condemns is made known to 
ethics. But there is another type of tele- 
ological suspension in which ethics (jus- 
tice) is left in the dark with regard to 
the intended act it would condemn. 
This type deals with the ethical duty 
of telling the whole truth. Ethics de- 
mands that the whole truth be revealed, 
regardless of the consequences. But, as 
expressed above, it is precisely the con- 
sequences, which ethics refuses to con- 
sider, which are decisive for mercy. The 
midrash takes note also of this other 
type of teleological suspension. Hence, 
immediately following the midrash 
quoted above, another midrash is in- 
troduced which considers the creation 
of man from the aspect of the second 
type of teleological suspension. 

The protagonist for this other type is 
R. Hanina: “R. Hanina did not say 
thus, but (he said that) when He came 
to create Adam He took counsel with 
the ministering angels, saying to them, 
“Let us make man.’ ‘What shall his char- 
acter be?’ asked they. ‘Righteous men 
shall spring from him,’ He answered, as 
it is written, ‘For the Lord knoweth 
(yodea) the way of the righteous,’ which 
means that the Lord made known (hodia) 
the way of the righteous to the minis- 
tering angels; ‘But the way of the wicked 
shall perish’: He destroyed (hid) it from 
them. He revealed to them that the 
righteous would arise from him, but He 
did not reveal to them that the wicked 
would spring from him, for had He re- 
vealed to them that the wicked would 
spring from him; the quality of Justice 
would not have permitted him to be 
created,1® 

In the first of the two midrashim 
quoted above, God revealed His inten- 
tion to ethics (justice) to create man 


19 Ibid. 
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and then suspended its adverse judg- 
ment which issued from the revelation 
that man’s creation would necessarily 
include the unrighteous as well as the 
righteous. In the second midrash God 
hid from ethics (justice) that the un- 
righteous would arise together with the 
righteous. Here the teleological suspen- 
sion is brought about by a suspension 
of the duty of telling the whole truth, 
thus circumventing the condemnation 
of ethics. These two types of teleologi- 
cal suspension are propounded as well 
by Kierkegaard. While the first is chief- 
ly developed in Fear and Trembling, 
the second type is mentioned in several 
other works. In The Point of View 
Kierkegaard expresses his opposition to 
a form of the duty of telling the whole 
truth when this issues from a scrupulous 
punctilliousness which takes no account 
of the consequences. “In relation to the 
communication of truth,” he writes, 
there is “a higher form of religiousness” 
which expresses itself in the duty “to 
suppress something for the time being 
in order that the truth may become 
truer.” This, he adds, is “a plain duty 
to the truth and is comprised in the 
responsibility a man has before God 
for a proper use of the reflection be- 
stowed upon him.”’?° 

If we compare the manner in which 
Steinberg expresses himself on the same 
subject, we find his form of expression 
to be doctrinaire and rigid. The ethical, 
according to him, since it may never be 
suspended, is to be fulfilled in a fashion 
requiring in its execution little thought 
or reflection. But, as Kierkegaard ex- 
presses it, the fulfillment of one’s ethi- 
cal duty demands reflection every mo- 
ment. The observance of the ethical 
cannot be done rightly without consid- 


20 p. 91. 


ering the possibilities and consequences 
as they arise anew in every situation. 
True, the ultimate aim is truth. But is 
it certain in any moment that truth 
will be served best by telling the whole 
truth at that moment, as the ethical de- 
mands? This requires reflection as well 
as a sense of responsibility coupled with 
sincerity and wisdom. Steinberg is mere- 
ly dogmatic, he asserts his point of view 
without considering the question from 
the viewpoint of the consequences. But 
it is precisely the consequences which are 
uppermost in the mind of Kierkegaard. 
“The Old Testament as a whole,” he 
wrote under the pseudonym of Quidam, 
“furnishes examples abundantly of a 
shrewdness which is nevertheless well 
pleasing to God, and... . at a later 
period Christ said to His disciples, 
“These things I said not unto you from 
the beginning . . . I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now’—so here is a teleologi- 
cal suspension of the ethical rule of tell- 
ing the whole truth.’*! And Kierkegaard 
continues, emphasizing the duty of using 
one’s shrewdness in the fulfillment of 
one’s duty: “Reserve, silence (the teleo- 
logical suspension of the duty of telling 
the truth) is a purely formal determi- 
nant and may therefore just as well be 
the form of the good as of the evil. To 
resolve the collision by annulling shrewd- 
ness is really declining to think the col- 
lision at all, for there is also a duty 
which enjoins the use of one’s shrewd- 
ness.""*2 Most men, Kierkegaard adds, do 
not bother about such distinctions for 
the reason that there are never more 
than a “few who act in an eminent 
sense.”"*3 


21 Stages on Life’s Way, p. 218. 
22 Ibid. 
23 Ibid, p. 219. 
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Ethics requires that nothing be con- 
cealed, but that at every moment the 
truth be made known in its totality. But, 
instead of being saved, is it not possible 
for a man to be crushed thereby? “Man 
is a frail creature,’ Kierkegaard notes, 
“not like the God-Man capable of know- 
ing everything beforehand, his sufferings 
and the certainty and necessity of his 
destruction, and yet able to live day 
after day tranquilly with devotion to 
God, as if He understood it all as 
good,”** In imparting the truth to a 
man the consequences have to be taken 
into consideration, Kierkegaard con- 
tends. Therefore “‘a man has to be han- 
died carefully, and hence it is only lit- 
tle by little his task is made clear to 
him, little by little he is screwed tighter 
and tighter by the greater and greater 
and greater effort of probation and exa- 
mination.”*° Even the Apostles fall un- 
der this rule, even to them Christ “did 
not at once foretell all that they would 
suffer; indeed, when He was parted from 
them He had still much to say unto 
them, but did not say it because they 
were not yet able to bear it.’’*5 

This teleological suspension of the 
duty of telling the whole truth which 
Kirekegaard notes in the relation of 
Christ to the Apostles, not to speak of 
lesser men, the Rabbis expressed in a 
midrash to Exodus 3:14, in answer to 
the question raised by Moses in the pre- 
vious verse: ‘Behold, when I come unto 
the children of Israel, and shall say unto 
them: The God of your fathers hath 
sent me unto you; and they shall say 
to me: What is His name? what shall 
I say unto them. And God said unto 
Moses: ‘I AM THAT I AM’; and He 


24 Training in Christianity, p. 184. 
25 Ibid. 
26 Ibid. 


said: “Thus shalt thou say unto the chil- 
dren of Israel: I AM hath sent me unto 
you.’ What puzzled the Rabbis with re- 
gard to verse 14 was why, in the first 
half, God reveals His name to Moses as 
I AM THAT I AM, while in the sec- 
ond half of the verse this is shortened 
to I AM. It is Rabbi Jacob ben Abina, 
in the name of Rabbi Huna of Sep- 
phoris, who gives an explanation in com- 
plete accordance with the principle 
stated by Kierkegaard as noted above 
in connection with the duty of reveal- 
ing only as much of the truth in any 
moment as men are able to bear with- 
out being crushed by it. Rabbi Abina 
reconciles the problem by explaining 
that while God’s name I AM implies 
that His presence will be with His peo- 
ple in their servitude in Egypt, doubling 
the Name, viz. 1 AM THAT I AM, im- 
plies that God’s presence will be with 
His people in future periods of servi- 
tude as well. At this revelation Moses 
demurred that to impart to a people 
now in servitude future periods of ser- 
vitude was more than the people could 
bear to be told at the moment. Where- 
upon God relented and instructed Mo- 
ses to conceal from the people the pe- 
riods of servitude that would befall them 
in future time, and hence to reveal His 
name to the Israelites only as 1 AM and 
not as I AM THAT I AM.?" This is 
how the Midrash puts God’s answer to 
Moses which he was to convey to the 
people: “ “Tell them that I will be with 
them in this servitude, and in servitude 
will they always continue, but I will be 
with them!’ Whereupon Moses said to 
God: ‘Shall I tell them this? Is not suf- 
ficient for the hour the evil thereof? God 
replied ‘No: Thus shalt thou say unto 
the children of Israel: “I AM hath sent 


27 Or I WILL BE WHAT I WILL BE. 
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me unto you.” To thee alone do I re- 
veal this** but not to them.”?® 

To recapitulate, as seen by the Rabbis 
the world endures as the result of a tel- 
eological suspension of the ethical im- 
bedded in the created universe. But the 
creation of man, too, is the product of 
more than one teleological suspension. 
The scene of one such instance, as noted 
above,®® had its setting in the heavenly 
sphere. Another instance is derived from 
the rule expressed in the Torah forbid- 
ding the marriage of siblings: “And if 
a man shall take his sister, his father’s 
daughter or his mother’s daughter, and 
see her nakedness and she see his naked- 
ness: it is a shameful thing.” (Leviticus 
20:17) With every son born to Adam 
and Eve, Rabbinic lore declares, a twin 
daughter was born. Thus it was precise- 
ly by the marriage of Cain with his sis- 
ter that the race continued to propa- 
gate, in other words by a teleological 
suspension of the ethical rule forbidding 
the marriage of brother and sister, as 
Rashi well understood. Rashi points out 
that the Hebrew original for the phrase, 
“it is a shameful thing,” is the ambigu- 
ous term hesed hu. In Leviticus 20:17 
this term is used to denote a shameful 
thing, but ordinarily it denotes a kind 
deed. Hence Rashi’s comment on the 
verse from Leviticus: “If you say, ‘Cain 
married his sister,’ there the Omnipres- 
ent performed a kindness to build the 
world from him, as it is said (Psalm 
89:3): “The world is built through kind- 
ness’—olam hesed yibaneh.’’*4 

The midrashim adduced above show 
that, as conceived by the Rabbis, the 


28 Note by translator: “Future periods of 
servitude.” 

29 Exodus Rabbah Ill, 6 (Soncino tr., p. 64) 
Cf. Rashi to Exodus 3:14. 

30 P. 93 ff. 

81 Cf. Sanhedrin 58b. 


creation of the universe and of man and 
the propagation of the race are the 
products of teleological suspensions of 
the ethical. This principle, which Kier- 
kegaard singled out by giving it a 
name, is thus seen to lie at the foun- 
dation of the Jewish ethico-religious 
point of view and may even serve to il- 
luminate and clarify a Rabbinic inter- 
pretation which otherwise might strike 
us as being strange and incomprehensi- 
ble. Such a case occurs in connection 
with Rashi’s comment®? to Numbers 
12:1: “And Mirian and Aaron spoke 
against Moses because of the Cushite 
woman whom he had married; for he 
had married a Cushite woman.” From 
a simple perusal of the text it appears 
that Moses married a Cushite woman 
and this brought upon his head a storm 
of criticism from Miriam and Aaron. 
Rashi does not even condescend to con- 
sider the simple meaning of the text but 
goes to great length to try to prove that 
“Cushite woman” here signifies “beauti- 
ful woman” and refers to Moses’ wife 
Zipporah who, despite her beauty and 
goodness, was divorced by him. Accord- 
ing to Rashi, the reason for the divorce 
was connected with God’s revelations 
which began to appear to Moses sud- 
denly and with ever greater frequency 
and which he could receive only in a 
state of ritual purity. Anxious to re- 
main in this state without interruption, 
Moses felt compelled to forego the con- 
jugal duties he owed his wife. This sit- 
uation brought about a conflict in his 
life between his duty to his wife and 
his obligation as a prophet of God, 
which Moses resolved by divorcing Zip- 
porah in order to remain ritually pure 
every moment for God's revelation to 
him that now came suddenly and unex- 


32 Based on Sifre to Numbers, 99. 
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pectedly. It was for divorcing Zipporah 
that Miriam and Aaron severely criti- 
cized Moses, and for which God rebuked 
and punished them. Thus Miriam and 
Aaron represented the voice of the ethi- 
cal which must condemn what in the 
nature of the situation is beyond its 
power to fathom, precisely as in the 
case of Abraham whom the ethical con- 
demned as a murderer of Isaac because 
the reason for Abraham’s readiness to 
sacrifice Isaac was closed to it. 

Marriage belongs to the ethical sphere, 
prophecy is subsumed under the reli- 
gious, especially when its demands upon 
the person of the prophet become over- 
whelming. In his commentary, Rashi re- 
veals that wives are struck with dismay 
over the possibility that their husbands 
may become prophets and thus be sub- 
jected to the collision between their 
duty to their wives and their duty to 
God, as suffered by Moses. This is 
brought out in Rashi’s comment to 
Number 12:1: “Whence did Miriam 
know that Moses had separated himself 
from his wife? Rabbi Nathan says: Mir- 
iam was at the side of Zipporah at the 
time when it was told to Moses (Num- 
bers 12:27) ‘Eldad and Medad are 
prophesying in the camp.’ When Zip- 
porah heard (this), she said: “Woe unto 
the wives of these men, if they (the hus- 
bands) are required to prophesy, for 
they will separate themselves from their 
wives just as my husband separated him- 
self from me.’ Hence Miriam knew and 
she told (it) to Aaron.” 

The divorce of Zipporah by Moses, 
because the intensity of his duty to God 
made it impossible to fulfill his conjugal 
duty to her, is thus seen as a collision 
of the kind involving a teleological sus- 
pension of the ethical. In Rabbinic 
thought this principle is given expres- 
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sion chiefly through interpretations of 
Biblical texts precisely as in Kierke- 
gaard’s elucidation of this principle in 
Fear and Trembling.** This principle 
which, as we have seen, forms the foun- 
tain-head of the Jewish ethico-religious 
viewpoint the Rabbis saw as applying 
not only in the relation between men 
but also in the very character of God. 
As noted before, the Rabbis saw the 
nature of God divided between the qual- 
ity of justice and the quality of mercy, 
with the quality of mercy constituting 
the higher telos in behalf of which, in 
the final outcome, the quality of justice 
is suspended for the salvation of man 
and the universe. Kierkegaard expressed 
substantially the same idea when he 
said: “That is what is really profound 
in Christianity: Christ is both our Savi- 
our and our Judge, not that there is 
one Saviour and one judge, for then 
we should certainly be sentenced, but 
that the Saviour and the Judge are 
one.”’4 

Repentance, in both Jewish and Kier- 
kegaardian thought, is the element up- 
on which ethics (justice) founders, to 
be supplanted by mercy for the sake of 
salvation and forgiveness. And yet the 
mystery of God’s forgiveness cannot be 
explained entirely by the movement of 
repentance on the part of the sinner. 
Forgiveness represents a divine act the 
reason for which remains ultimately an 
impenetrable mystery known only to 
God, as the prophet Isaiah indicated 
(43:25): “I, even I, am He that blotteth 
out thy transgressions for Mine own 


83 Kirekegaard saw this principle directly ex- 
pressed in Deuteronomy 13:6f and 33:9; Mat- 
thew 10:37 and 19:29; Luke 14:26. For his 
delineation of the passage from Luke, see Fear- 
ing and Trembling, pp. 108-13, for the others 
see p. 202, note 61. 
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sake; and thy sins I will not remember.” 
Thus, although man’s repentance evokes 
God's forgiveness, the first cannot wholly 
explain the second for the reason that 
forgiveness is not a mere automatic and 
mechanical response following upon re- 
pentance. There is a mystery about the 
suspension of God's justice in favor of 
His mercy which the moral insight of 
man can apprehend but which remains 
impenetrable to his intellectual under- 
standing. In its character of forgiveness 
and redemption, the teleological suspen- 
sion of the ethical stems from the Bible 
and permeates the whole subsequent re- 
ligious thought of Judaism. This theme 
is present in the prayer book, and es- 
pecially the machzor, to such a degree 
as to be easily perceptible to anyone. 
It is summed up in the prayer which 
graphically beseeches God: “Do thou in- 
cline from heaven's heights to the Sho- 
far-blast and change thy throne of judg- 
ment into thy seat of mercy.” The same 
thought concludes the Avinu Malkenu 
supplication: “....do it for thy sake, 
if not for our sake... . for the sake of 
thine abundant mercies . . . . and loving- 
kindness, and save us.” 

Summing up we may say that the tel- 
eological suspension of the ethical sup- 
ports the profoundest elements of the 
Jewish ethico-religious view of God, man 
and the universe in terms of universal 
salvation and redemption. 

In aiming to penetrate to the deepest 
and most primitive layers of the Chris- 
tian faith, Kierkegaard came up, among 
other things, with the teleological sus- 
pension of the ethical. In a sense this 
was inevitable with a man of his pro- 
digious intelligence and imagination. 
When a new faith is born a painful op- 
position is erected between fathers and 
sons. Love is set in opposition to love. 
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Families are divided by the new faith 
and members of the same household 
who are bound by ties of love are rent 
asunder by contradictory loyalties, of a 
degree even higher than the ethical, 
namely the religious. As seen by the 
Rabbis, this is what happened in the 
case of Abraham and his father Terah,*® 
and between Abraham and his son 
Isaac.°® Precisely the same situation de- 
veloped between the Apostles and their 
families and the people that cradled 
them, as seen by Kierkegaard.*? In giv- 
ing expression to the teleological sus- 
pension of the ethical, Kierkegaard re- 
vived a type of thinking in which he 
was preceded by many centuries by the 
Rabbis. This is not surprising for ethi- 
cally speaking Christianity was cradled 
in Judaism. It should occasion no sur- 
prise that this principle, which Kierke- 
gaard found to be present in the thought 
of primitive Christianity, should also be 
characteristic of the thought of the Rab- 
bis, as embodied in the Midrash, in the 
time when Christianity came to birth. 
On occasion Kierkegaard undertook 
to compare Judaism and Christianity, 
usually of course to the advantage of 
the latter. Yet his attitude in this area 
was not entirely consistent. In one entry 
he takes the position of Paul who said 
that everything in Christianity is new.*§ 
But in another entry Kierkegaard took 
the criterion of what it is to be a Chris- 
tian from the Old Testament: “That is 
how one knows that one has become a 
Christian. He behaves to one like Rebec- 
ca: I will give not only thee to drink, 


85 See “Kierkegaard and the Midrash,” op. 
cit., p. 18 f. 

36 Ibid, 15 f. 

87 See Christian Discourses, pp. 191-93; see 
also pp. 246-48. 
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but thy camels also.”%® In still another 
entry he compares Judaism and Chris- 
tianity in a way that will come as a 
shock to many modern Jews who have 
been brought up to see the matter from 
the very opposite standpoint. Kierke- 
gaard states: “Judaism brings God down 
from heaven, Christianity brings man- 
kind to heaven.’*° This is a statement 
which could only have come from an 
ethical thinker. It refuses in one breath 
Martin Buber’s view of Kierkegaard as 
a man who cut himself off from the 
world in order to live on a jutting rock 
over an abyss removed from the high- 
way of the world’s activity. It also re- 
futes Milton Steinberg’s characterization 
of him in Fichtean terms as “a non-Ego 
against which the Jewish Ego may whet 
its self-awareness.”*! For it is precisely 
in terms by which the modern Jew de- 
fines Judaism that Kierkegaard defines 
Christianity. Kierkegaard conceives of 
the God of Judaism coming in His maj- 
esty “thundering upon Sinai’;*? while 
in contrast “in the Church it is man- 
kind which gradually climbs up, raised 
by the help of God—God begins with 
his abasement—Christ took upon himselt 
the form of a servant....” 4% Kierke- 
gaard knows nothing of the midrash 
which emphasizes the abasement God 
suffers in Himself in causing His pres- 
ence to appear to Moses through a low- 
ly bush in the desert. He knows noth- 
ing of the emphasis placed by the Rabbis 
on the fact that God chose to reveal 
Himself on Sinai because it was the low- 
est of mountains. 

There is still another midrash Kierke- 
gaard did not know which expresses the 


89 Journals, No. 213. 

40 Ibid, No. 233. 

41 Menorah Journal, op cit., p. 163. 
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Rabbinic point of view in connection 
with the thought that Judaism, in terms 
of Torah, was meant to be the truth 
which leads mankind upward to heaven. 
“R. Simon said: When the Holy One, 
blessed be He, came to create Adam, 
the ministering angels formed them- 
selves into groups and parties, some of 
them saying, ‘Let him be created,’ while 
others urged, ‘Let him not be created.’ 

Love said, ‘Let him be created, 
because he will dispense acts of love’; 
Truth said, ‘Let him not be created, be- 
cause he is compounded of falsehood’. 
. . . . What did the Lord do? He took 
truth and cast it to the ground. Said 
the ministering angels before the Holy 
One, blessed be He, ‘Sovereign of the 
universe! Why dost Thou despise Thy 
seal-*# Let truth arise from the earth!’ 
Hence it is written, Let truth spring up 
from the earth (Psalm 85:21)’* 

This midrash, while presenting still 
another illustration of a teleological sus- 
pension of the ethical in addition to 
those already given in the previous sec- 
tion, defines with great precision the es- 
sential character of existentialist thought 
in which truth becomes the goal of hu- 
man striving in a social context. In his 
essay, “The Question to the Single One,” 
Bubber implies that politics and society 
are substantially the same thing, an idea 
rejected by Kierkegaard. Kierkegaard, to 
be sure, expressed the thought that the 
aspirations professed by politicians in 
their best moments correspond to those 
of religion,*® but he did not believe that 
temporal measures alone in terms of po- 
litical emancipation and economic op- 
portunity, taken by themselves inde- 


44 Translator’s note: “Truth is the seal of 
God”. 

45 Genesis Rabbah VIII, 5 (Soncino tr. p. 58). 
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pendently of the “eternal” and brought 
about by the pressure of the masses, 
would bring into existence the perfect 
society and mankind’s salvation so lib- 
erally predicted by many reformers. 
Kierkegaard saw revolutions sweeping 
over European countries. But in his 
deepest melancholy he did not foresee 
the devastating wars that actually 
emerged. He said that modern man had 
too much knowledge for his own good. 
He did not foresee the terrible crisis 
which the advance in knowledge has 
precipitated in mankind’s existence on 
earth, and the possibility of sudden de- 
struction to hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple envisaged as a permanent condition 
of human terrestrial life. 

As this thesis has attempted to show, 
Kierkegaard was primarily an ethicist 
and religious existentialist, not a meta- 
physician, who was interested in “re- 
duplicating” his thought after the char- 
acter of primitive Christianity as rep- 
resented in the “‘witnesses to the truth”. 
Hence if there was a doctrine he sub- 


scribed to, it was the doctrine of the 
individual—which corresponds to the 
teaching of the Rabbis that God created 
Adam single in order to impress upon 
mankind that the world was made for 
each man singly*? and thus heighten the 
sense of individual responsibility that 
must fortify every ethical man’s thought 
of what it means to be a single individ- 
ual man. As an ethicist, Kierkegaard op- 
posed the notion that dogma and doc- 
trine are representative of Christianity’s 
basic essence. His writings and his life 
refute Steinberg’s characterization of 
him as a miniature compendium of his- 
torical Christian doctrine—“anima Chris- 
tiana totaliter.’ This refutation is 
clinched by Kierkegaard’s own statement 
in the final issue of The Instant: “In 
the eighteen hundred years of ‘Christen- 
dom’ there is nothing corresponding to 
my task, nothing analogous to it; it is 
the first time in ‘Christendom.’ ’’*® 


47 “For my sake was the world created”. 
(Sanhedrin IV:5). 
48 Attack on “Christendom”, p. 285. 


FROM THE TEMPLE TO SYNAGOGUE 
AND BACK 


ELIEZER BERKOVITS 


oO” of the most far-reaching trans- 

formations in the history of Juda- 
ism was undoubtedly brought about by 
the destruction of the First Jewish Com- 
monwealth and the Babylonian Exile 
that followed. It may be described as 
Judaism’s way from the Temple to the 
Synagogue. In accordance with Jewish 
teaching, the Temple was not to be re- 
built anywhere outside Jerusalem. Since 
the Temple Service could not be prac- 
ticed anywhere outside the Holy City, 
a new type of religious service had to 
take its place. The political conditions 
of the people effected the emergence of 
the Synagogue. What was originally the 
makeshift arrangement of the mikdash 
me’at, the “Little Sanctuary”, was turned 
into one of the most significant triumphs 
of Israel’s religious genius. Thus, the 
great contribution of the Babylonian 
SSS 


It has long been noted that a change in no- 
menclature almost invariably betokens a radical 
transformation in goal, method and spirit. The 
evolution of synagogue into temple offers im- 
pressive confirmation. (The capitalized Temple 
in this essay always refers to the historic in- 
stitution in Jerusalem.) It is the author's thesis 
that this development far from marking a spir- 
itual advance, actually denotes a retroversion 
and a wiping-out of a significant religious rev- 
olution, accomplished in Judaism two millen- 
nia ago. 


Exile to religious history was evolved. 
What were the salient features of the 
transformation which was accomplished 
by the creation of the Synagogue? 

The Temple Service was a national 
institution, maintained by the State. The 
people paid for it, but they themselves 
were not actively associated with it. The 
daily sacrifices were offered by the priests 
on behalf of the people. The priests 
were the God-appointed representatives 
of the people. While the priests went 
about their duties in the Temple, the 
people pursued their daily tasks in the 
fields, in the workshops, in business and 
trade. God was worshipped professional- 
ly by a caste reserved and trained for 
the task. The average citizen was not 
expected to be familiar with the Temple 
ritual. In general, the people were the 
Am haarets and ignorant of the Torah. 
It was “the lips of the priests that kept 
knowledge.” 

It is of course proper to add that long 
before the destruction of Jerusalem there 
were developments afoot which pointed 
to new paths. There was, for instance, 
the institution of the Maamadot, the 
daily assemblages of selected groups of 
men who met in prayer during the of- 
fering of the sacrifices in the Temple; 
nor were the priests the exclusive reposi- 
tories of the knowledge of the Torah all 
the time. The decisive change, however, 
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did not occur till the Babylonian Exile. 

Of necessity, in Babylon prayer re- 
placed the sacrifice. In its manifold con- 
sequences this development amounted 
to a major religious revolution. The 
sacrifice could only be offered by the 
priest; prayer was expected of everyone. 
Indeed, the delegation of one’s duty to 
pray to a priest is unimaginable. Every 
Jew now became actively associated with 
the religious service. Looked at from the 
point of view of the people, in the Tem- 
ple the divine service was mere ritual; 
in the Synagogue it became personalized 
religious endeavor. Religion turned in- 
ward toward the realm of individual 
commitment. Hand in hand with the 
growth in inwardness went the democra- 
tization of the religious life. The priest- 
ly caste, the professionals of religion, 
lost their central significance. Every 
Jew was called upon to pray and to 
read the Torah in the synagogue. 

No doubt, in the days of the Tem- 
ple, too, the people took an intense in- 
terest in the service. Especially for the 
Holy Days they would come to Jerusalem 
from al] parts of the country. But in 
the courtyards of the Temple they were 
onlookers; they were an audience and 
the priests, the performers. In the Syna- 
gogue, the audience was transformed 
into the praying community. 

With deepening inwardness and re- 
ligious democratization in the Syna- 
gogue, Judaism became more and more 
the responsibility of the entire people. 
The “professionals” having been dis- 
pensed with, the knowledge of the To- 
rah became a national obligation. The 
vicarious Temple service could rely on 
“the lips of the priests that keep knowl- 
edge”; the personalized responsibility of 
the religious democracy of the synagogue 


laid the emphasis on general education 
in the entire domain of Judaism. Thus, 
the Bet Haknesset led to the Bet Hami- 
drash; the house of meeting became in- 
separable from the house of study. 

It was unavoidable that a new type 
of a religious leader should arise. As the 
synagogue differed from the Temple so 
did the rabbi from the priest. The rabbi 
did not belong to a caste or a class; he 
was not a professional. In contradiction 
to the priest, there were no religious 
duties for the rabbi which were not 
equally binding on all Jews. If the rabbi 
distinguished himself through his piety, 
he achieved something that was expected 
from everyone of his fellow Jews. His 
learning and knowledge of the Torah 
might have rendered him outstanding, 
but only because he realized an ambi- 
tion which he shared with all the peo- 
ple. The rabbi did not prepare himself 
for the rabbinate; like any other Jew, 
he prepared himself for the task of liv- 
ing in accordance with the Torah. For 
many centuries he was not salaried but 
earned his living like any other Jew, 
through farming, as an artisan or in 
trade and commerce. He most certainly 
was not a clergyman but the most re- 
presentative layman of his community. 
He was the teacher who guided his fel- 
low Jews along the path which they 
all had to follow together. 

Such were the changes that shaped 
the historic image of Judaism since the 
days of the First Exile. For many cen- 
turies, and for the longest period of its 
history, Judaism has been Synagogue 


Judaism, 
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In modern times, and especially in 
this country, a turning away from the 
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synagogue to a religious institution that 
is known as the temple has become a 
mark of progress. As we have indicated, 
compared with the Temple of old, the 
rise of the synagogue undoubtedly 
meant a radical transformation in the 
forward movement of Judaism. Does the 
modern temple lead beyond the syna- 
gogue or is it closer to the Temple of 
old? Does it bring the inherent motives 
of Judaism to more significant realiza- 
tion than the synagogue or does it 
show greater affinity to the spirit that 
prevailed in the Temple service of the 
distant past? Only the answer to this 
question can decide whether the temple 
of our days represents religious progress 
and is not a throwback to a more pri- 
mitive form of religious practice. 

If language and style are indicative 
of the spirit that is within a man, as 
indeed they are, one ought to say that 
the terminology, the vocabulary, that the 
modern temple has adopted makes it 
suspect of regression from the people's 
religion of the synagogue to the cleri- 
calism of the Temple of old. We no 
longer speak of the shool but of the 
sanctuary; it is no longer the Bet Ha- 
midrash but the chapel (Webster says 
s. v. chapel: “. . . LL. capella orig., a 
short coat (cappa); later, a reliquary, 
chapel (because the building where St. 
Martin’s cloak was preserved came to 
be called capella).” There is no room 
in the temple for the modest Shulhan 
of the synagogue; we have the much 
more dignified altar instead. Everything 
in the temple seems to have added se- 
mantic weight. One does not pray in 
the temple, one worships; a temple 
Jew does not look for a Minyan to say 
Kaddish, he visits a chapel to recite a 
memorial prayer. No one ever sings in 


the temple but chants. The examples are 
manifold. The style of the modern tem- 
ple seems to be reserved for the specific 
domain of piety. Everything seems to be 
consecrated and dedicated and set apart 
from everyday human interest and con- 
cern. 

This is no mere affectation but re- 
veals the essential quality of a certain 
type of religiosity. Modern temple Juda- 
ism is indeed a thing apart from every- 
day human existence. As in days of 
yore, temple Judaism is almost com- 
pletely limited to the immediate pre- 
cincts of the temple. It is an island of 
piety set in an ocean of secularism and 
materialism. The piety of the temple is 
unsupported by a living religious reality 
outside it. The holiness of the sanctuary 
does not go beyond the symbolic pre- 
sentation of the idea in bricks and 
mortar. The altar is the elevating sym- 
bol of a sacrifice which is required of 
no one and which no one is prepared 
to offer. In the circumstances, style has 
to be pitched to a high note of solemn 
dignity. Temple Judaism cannot do 
without an inspirational vocabulary and 
consecrated props. Unrelated as it is 
to a living reality, all its religious emo- 
tions and thoughts have to be artificial- 
ly induced by symbolic architecture and 
effect-producing interior decoration, by 
suggestive terminology and_ synthetic 
decorum. Everything is stimulated from 
without, nothing seeks expression from 
within. Everything is premeditated so- 
lemnity and mediated devotion. 

On the other hand, the style of the 
synagogue is matter of fact; its accoun- 
trements are essentially functional and 
not symbolical. This is due to the fact 
that the synagogue is an outgrowth of 
Jewish living. The divine service of the 
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synagogue Jew takes place more outside 
the synagogue than inside it. The Bet 
Haknesset is indeed a house of meeting, 
not really different in kind from other 
buildings; for wherever a Jew may find 
himself, he knows he is in the presence 
of God. In the Shool too he is only con- 
tinuing his life as a Jew. To pray to 
God together with the community is 
a task not essentially different from 
other tasks; for everything a man does 
is done in God’s presence. A synagogue 
is not sanctuary but the convenient 
place for the community to assemble 
for prayer. Whatever sanctity there is 
in the synagogue is in the living com- 
munity and it originates chiefly in the 
life Jews lead outside the synagogue. 
Since the Torah is read in public, it is 
useful to have a Shulhan, a desk on 
which to place it. As to the altar, it has 
no place in the synagogue. Sacrifice is 
not a symbolical concept as it was in 
the Temple of old and as it is in the 
temple of our days, but is part of the 
daily discipline and practice of Jewish 
living. As Philo already said, the altar 
of God is the soul of man. 

Compared with the Eternal Light of 
the Temple, even the Ner Tamid of 
the synagogue is only a functional ob- 
ject. As the phrase indicates, the Eternal 
Light is charged with the symbolism of 
eternity, which is thought to be most 
adequately expressed by expensive artis- 
tic design. The Ner Tamid of the syna- 
gogue, on the other hand, is a modest 
little lamp that serves as a reminder 
of the light which was kept burning 
nightly in the sanctuary in Jerusalem. 
Since it has no function beyond recal- 
ling memories of the past, the Ner 
Tamid is hardly ever noticed. It is 
certainly no symbol of eternity. It is 


not through “meaningful” lighting fix- 
tures that synagogue Judaism seeks con- 
tact with eternity. 

Even such an exclusively “religious 
object” as the Aron Hakodesh is essen- 
tially functional in the synagogue. In 
the temple we speak of the Holy Ark, 
which is usually dramatized by the 
richest forms of deepest symbolical sig- 
nificance. Little edification indeed may 
be derived from the actual “reading of 
the law”; but exquisite design and 
meaningful artistry of the Holy Ark are 
extremely helpful in creating a devo- 
tional atmosphere. The Aron Hakodesh, 
however, should not be confused with the 
Holy Ark. The concern of the praying 
community is with the living word of 
the Torah. What need, and indeed what 
use, for Holy Ark symbolism beside the 
breath of the living spirit of the Torah! 
The Aron is not an archaic Ark, which 
is useless from a practical point of view. 
The Aron is a chest or a box, in which 
people keep all kinds of useful objects, 
books, clothes, jewels and so forth. 

In the synagogue it has been set aside 
to place in it the Torah for safekeeping 
till the next occasion of reading and 
study. As the grammatical form proves, 
Aron Hakodesh is not the holy chest but 
the chest of the holy. In the synagogue 
an empty Aron is useless; in the temple 
the inspirational effect of the Holy Ark 
symbolism would remain potent even if 
the “Scrolls of the Law” were exchanged 
for a copy of the by-laws of the temple 
congregation. 


Undoubtedly, Synagogue Judaism does 
associate the idea of holiness with objects 
and buildings. However, as the phrase 
by which these objects are known itself 
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indicates, the Tashmishei K’dusha re- 
ceive a degree of holiness from the use 
to which they are put. As the tools of 
a purpose that aims at the sanctification 
of all life, they become consecrated 
through usage and not through glitter- 
ing dedicatory exercises. The longer they 
serve the more venerable they become. 
The creation of an atmosphere of devo- 
tion by means of clever architechtonic 
ideas is unnatural in the synagogue. But 
if such an atmosphere, a genius loci as 
it were, should exist, as well it may and 
often does, it could only be as the linger- 
ing on of the accummulated memories 
of the religious life of preceding genera- 
tions. The sanctuary, the chapel, the 
altar, and so forth, of the modern tem- 
ple are appointed to convey a message of 
sanctity to hesitant hearts. They are at 
the height of their effectiveness when 
they are still new; wear and tear under- 
mines the dignity of this kind of sym- 
bols. 

The Alte Shool was the pride of a 
Jewish community, which would sur- 
round it with love as if the old building 
were a living being. In our days, an old 
temple is shunned as casting a reflection 
on the social status of those associated 
with it, as if they could not afford some- 
thing newer and better. 

In this connection it may be appro- 
priate to make some observations on 
the subject of religious art as well as 
religious symbolism. Notwithstanding 
the efforts that are being made to bring 
beauty to temple buildings and their 
interior appointments as well as to bes- 
stow artistic value on the religious ob- 
jects used in the temple, the results 
are often disappointing and at best of 
questionable quality. And how could 
it be otherwise? Beauty is truth because, 


as Plato saw it long before Keats, it 
mirrors in the world of material objects 
a vision of the soul. It is always an 
ideal, a truth, alive first in his soul, that 
the artist attempts to impart to his 
material. Religious art stems from a re- 
ligious vision, from a religious faith 
that is intense enough to long for ex- 
pression. In Judaism the expression of 
the vision was sought pre-eminently in 
living. The aesthetic needs of the Jew 
were better satisfied in the dynamism of 
beautiful deeds than in the static har- 
mony of beautiful forms. Nevertheless, 
it was unavoidable that the spirit that 
used the Tashmishei K’dusha should be- 
come reflected in them in aesthetic form 
as well. Wherever the vision of the soul 
touches the world of things, beauty is 
born. The art of the synagogue, which 
had a long and significant history in 
the old Jewries of Europe, made visible 
the reality of religious inwardness in 
the life of the Jew. But whence is 
genuine religious art to come in the 
modern temple? Where is the religious 
vision, where the overflowing religious 
faith straining for artistic expression, 
where the religious reality from which 
new artistic concepts may emanate? Of 
course, for money one may always buy 
the services of outstanding architects and 
reputable artists. But unlike the cath- 
edral builders of the Middle Ages, these 
modern temple builders are not as deep- 
ly inspired by faith that the religious 
truth which dwells in their souls could 
stimulate them to creativity in the field 
of religious art. Occasionally, they may 
incorporate in their designs some ab- 
stract idea of a personal metaphysics, 
which may even be admired by the in- 
itiated members of the congregation as 
one admires a museum exhibit. At best, 
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the architects and the artists will copy; 
they will initiate old synagogue motives 
or new church designs. Alas, only all 
too often the final impression is that of 
expensive glitter and tinsel. When a 
modern temple grows old it becomes 
indeed a shabby thing. 

Not altogether dissimilar is the value 
of temple symbolism. Great religions 
often cannot do without symbols. When 
the spirit of man beholds a supreme 
reality which it cannot name articulately, 
symbols may be justified. Even though 
their status in Judaism is questionable, 
man’s need for them may be readily 
acknowledged. When the religious per- 
son has exhausted all his resources trying 
to express the truth he knows, he may 
use symbols to hint at the transcendental 
being which he cannot or dare not ad- 
dress in a manner commensurate with 
its essence. The symbols of the temple, 
however, stand in a religious vacuum no 
less than its art. They do not point 
from the highest rung of religious aware- 
ness, at that which lies beyond our reach 
but hint timidly at what ought to be 
expressed in human life and which the 
modern Jew does not care to bring to 
realization. The sanctuary, the chapel, 
the altar, the eternal light, the Holy 
Ark, the entire “consecrated style,” are 
substitutes for religious living. As temple 
art is mainly tinsel, so are temple sym- 
bols essentially makebelieve. 

The symbols of the temple are cal- 
culated to evoke devotional reaction 
from the worshipper; the tools of sanc- 
tification in the synagogue, however, 
reflect the living purpose of the spirit 
that uses them. Symbolism proposes to 
elicit religious meditation from without; 
sanctification proceeds from within man 
to the external world of objects and 


places. The one is as distinct from the 
other as is religious ritual from religious 
living. It is of the very essence of the 
ritual that it employs places, objects and 
gestures attempting to make an impact 
on the realm of the spirit. Religious 
living on the other hand, begins in the 
innermost recesses of the spirit of man 
and strives to impart its purpose to the 
realm of outside reality. Temple Juda- 
ism, unsupported as it is by religious 
living outside the temple, is ritualistic. 
In essence it is nearer to the cults, 
charms and incantations of primitive re- 
ligions than to the revolutionary trans- 
formation that the synagogue accom- 
plished when it made Judaism the pos- 
session of all Israel. 


IV. 


The ritualistic nature of temple Juda- 
ism finds its clear manifestation in the 
most significant feature of temple ar- 
chitecture. The basic architectural dif- 
ference between temple and synagogue 
is that whereas the synagogue has a cen- 
ter, the temple has none. In the center 
of the synagogue stands the Shulhan or 
Bimah, the place for the Shaliah Tsibbur 
as well as for the reading of the Torah 
in public. It is natural for the praying 
community to organize itself around a 
central point. It is in the midst of the 
people that the word of God comes to 
life and it is from its midst that the 
prayer of all ascends. The Shaliah Tsib- 
bur is not “leading us in prayer”; he is 
the unifying focus through which the 
numerous individual prayers are woven 
into the prayer of the community. The 
synagogue is essentially a round house. 
The Temple of Jerusalem was a long 
structure. The courtyard faced the sanc- 
tuary, the sanctuary looked toward the 
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Holy of Holies. The more important 
points of interest were in front of the 
less important ones. This was a natural 
arrangement, as it is always where the 
few perform for the many, as in the 
theater, the lecture hall, the political 
meeting place. The stage, the dais, the 
platform are logically in front of the 
spectators. In all these cases the “long 
house” is the structural sign of the inner 
purpose. So it was in the Temple of 
old, where the priests performed their 
duties on behalf of the people; and so 
it seems to be in the temple of our own 
days. The place of worship has reverted 
from the “round house” to the “long 
house”. The important points of in- 
terest have been moved to the elevated 
platform in front of the congregants. 
It is there that, like some mystery cult, 
the essential parts of the service are 
enacted by the initiated functionaries of 
the temple. The congregants are in the 
main audience; as in the Temples of 
old, they have once again become on- 
lookers. It is true that the professionals 
of the cult make desperate efforts to 
encourage the onlookers to become par- 
ticipants. However, participation re- 
mains forever vague, colorless, and su- 
perficial. It dies away completely as 
soon as the goading and coaxing direc- 
tives from the “platform” comes to an 
end. The religious democracy of the 
praying community of the synagogue, 
with its immediacy and great moments 
of spontaneity, is lost. The ugly inter- 
ruptions of the temple service by the 
continuous announcing of the pages in 
the prayer book, decorously performed 
by the religious experts on the plat- 
form, has become part of an ideology. 
It is indicative of the secrets of a ritual 
with which only the initiated few may 
be familiar. 


There is no way from the temple to 
the Bet Hamidrash. As in times of Jew- 
ish antiquity, once again the religious 
officials have become the repositories of 
all knowledge about Judaism. The re- 
ligious experts of the modern temple 
are known as rabbis, which however is 
a misnomer. Judged by their functions 
and specific status, they are much closer 
to the priests of bygone days than to 
the rabbis of the synagogue. They are 
the professional keepers of the mysteries; 
they are like intermediaries, long since 
abolished in the synagogue, between the 
people and their God. It was unavoid- 
able that the modern temple should 
have revived the archaic custom of 
clothing its functionaries in priestly ves- 
timent. In the synagogue the rabbi wears 
the Tallit like anyone else in the con- 
gregation; in the temple the religious 
functionary is marked out by the clerical 
garb. Unlike the rabbi, he is not one of 
the community but one set apart from 
the rest of the people. 

One hears a great deal these days 
about Judaism being a way of life. The 
truth of course is that for the overwhelm- 
ing majority of modern Jews, Judaism 
is not a way at all but ceremony re- 
served for specific occasions. It is not 
the case that the modern Jew—as he 
likes to flatter himself—is anti-ritualistic. 
On the contrary, he is ritualstruck. With 
a sense of self-righteous superiority he 
cuts himself loose from the traditions of 
his people and of the faith of his 
fathers; but with what childish self-for- 
getfulness does he not delve into the 
mysteries of the secret ritual of his lodge! 
The same Jew who unperturbed by his 
abysmal ignorance of all things Jewish, 
easily dismisses religious practices as 
mere ceremony, will with a deep sense 
of gratification deck himself out with 
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masonic insignia and perform the pre- 
scribed ceremonial with a solemnity and 
earnestness worthy of a corybant. Our 
temples, too, are the veritable breeding 
grounds of new-fangled ceremonies and 
rituals. Never before have Jews indulged 
so intensely in candle lighting as they 
do today. A candle-lighting ceremony 
never lets you down. Numberless are 
the variations of the initiation-of-new- 
members ceremony as well as of the in- 
stallation-of-new-officers ritual. No self- 
respecting temple will be without the 
dedication - of - the - first - year - stu 
dents-of-the-Hebrew-School celebration. 
The consecvation service ritual is usual- 
ly prepared, rehearsed, and enacted by 
the modern Jew with hardly less devo- 
tion than his ancestors were wont to 
observe the Sabbath or, perhaps, even 
Yom Kippur. Except that with the 
modern Jew it all starts and ends in 
the temple. It is all solemn and sym- 
bolic but unrelated to real life and 
therefore superficial—a mere phantom. 


V. 


Is, however, our analysis not belied 
by the religious revival which seems to 
be sweeping American Jewry? Unfor- 
tunately, all the characteristic marks of 
faith and piety are lacking in this re- 
vival. In all our magnificent temples 
one would look in vain for the “brok- 
en spirit” and the “contrite heart”, 
without which one may hardly find 
one’s way to God. There is no convinc- 
ing sign of the modern Jew’s willingness 
to submit to God, of his preparedness 
to accept the Ol Malkut Shamayim, the 
yoke of the Kingdom of God, which is 
to be established on this earth. The 
religious concepts of Yirat Shamayim 
and Ahabat Hashem, of the fear and the 


love of God, are foreign to him. One 
discerns very little respect indeed for 
the authority of the spirit and the re- 
levance of its standards for the life of 
man. The modern Jew’s revived interest 
in Judaism is sociological and psycholo- 
gical; it has little to do with religion 
proper. 

Strangely enough, the reawakened in- 
terest in Judaism is often a sign of as- 
similation. Within the climate of Ameri- 
can culture, religion has become a sign 
of respectability. For some mythical rea- 
son an atheist is not considered a trust- 
worthy citizen. And so Jews, caught by 
the fever of conformity, remembered 
that they too had a religion. Since, 
however, to have a religion is essential- 
ly a matter of social convention, it is 
sufficient to have it symbolically, with- 
out going to all the trouble of making 
it a way of life in earnest. One respects 
conventions in order to show that one 
belongs to the class of “the right peo- 
ple”, but to overdo it would be in bad 
taste. It is an observation worth ponder- 
ing that whereas in the ghettos of for- 
mer days one could meet occasionally a 
convinced Apikoros, in American Jewry 
one hardly ever comes across a genuine 
atheist. We are all believers because 
religion is no longer for us a matter of 
vital conviction but a mere mark of 
social status. We are as religious as we 
are inclined to conform to the standards 
of our middle-class mass-culture. We 
shall be justified in looking for religious 
revival when American Jewry will pro- 
duce its own articulate atheists. It will 
be a sign that religion has ceased being 
a matter of indifference and has gained 
sufficient interest to be worthwhile re- 
jecting. Our present affirmations are of 
little religious significance. We do not 
confess God but give a nod to the social 
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convention that it is proper to confess 
a God, some God, any God. 
Psychologically our religious revival 
is to be a cure-all for our anxieties. Re- 
ligion has become a substitute for the 
couch of the psychoanalyst. It is ex- 
pected to give us peace of mind, to 
bring us happiness, to guarantee us good 
health, and to assure us of neverending 
prosperity. This religion is not God- 
oriented but man centered; man is not 
required to serve God, but God is meant 
to serve man. It is the typical religion 
of a comfortable middleclass. We have 
everything now: jobs, professions, homes, 
cars, insurance policies; and we also 
have a God. It is useful to have a God; 
one can never tell when one may need 
him. Our religion is a prop for our 
prosperity and comforts. No one is con- 
cerned with the word of God; no one 
listens and no one obeys. The function 
of our awakened piety is to confirm us 
in our habits and our customary way of 
thought. We believe in God, but we 
also limit his authority. We prescribe 
for him how to act toward us. Truth 
for him is what we hold to be true; 
right what we consider right. He can 
ask of us no more than what we ask of 
ourselves. Most important of all, he is 
to be considerate; in no way may he 
inconvenience us or interfere with our 
comforts and pleasures. The essential 
quality of this religiosity is that man 
does not practice what he believes but 
believes what he practices. We believe in 


God after having shaped him in our 
image. It is a religion cut to measure 
to suit us. It is not a way of life but a 
means to affirm to ourselves our own 
way of living. And since our way of 
living is basically secular, it is the 
misuse of the sign of the spirit in order 
to lend security and dignity to the 
materialism of our concept of life. It 
is religion without any significant spiri- 
tual contents. It represents a rejection 
of the authority of the spirit and an 
attempt to transform it into a magic 
force to be harnessed to the drives of 
our self-seeking. 

The quality of our religious revival 
illustrates the motivating impulse be- 
hind the regression from synagogue to 
temple. Because the main function of 
religion has become to confirm us in 
our way of living, and since no inter- 
ference with our life practices may be 
tolerated, Judaism has been relegated 
back to the precincts of the temple and 
limited to specific observances on specific 
occasions. Because the authority of the 
spirit is rejected, one may admit only 
symbols of the spiritual. Since the mod- 
ern Jew is concerned only with the 
effects of the symbols, all that is left 
is ritual and ceremony. Before there 
may be any new religious growth in 
our midst, we shall have to find our way 
back to the position which was attained 
by us when we moved on from the 


Temple to the Synagogue. We have a 
long way to go. 
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JEWISH POLITICAL ATTTTUDES— 
THEIR BACKGROUND 


WERNER COHN 


Te is evidence that the political 

attitudes of Jews in Western coun- 
tries differ, in a statistically significant 
way, from those of non-Jews. In the case 
of the United States, with the help of 
large-scale opinion surveys, this phenom- 
enon has been particularly well estab- 
lished; but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the situation is at all dissim- 
ilar in Europe. 

In general, the difference between 
Jews and others may be summarized by 
saying that Jews are more likely to be 
“liberal,” socialist,” or “communist,” 
and that they are much less likely to 
be “conservative” or “reactionary.” Al- 
though one does see denials in the pop- 
ular and apologetic literature, no serious 
investigator disputes the fact of these 
Jewish-Gentile political differences. 
Problems arise only when it comes to 


The phenomenon of a distinctly recogniza- 
ble Jewish political orientation has often been 
remarked, even by the proverbial man in the 
street when his view has been unhindered by 
apologetics. Dr. Cohn rejects the notion that 
its roots must be sought in the Jewish ethos. 
Instead, he draws attention to the constella- 
tion of political and social forces in the post- 
emancipation period as the background against 
which the phenomenon is to be seen and ex- 
plained. The essay is a somewhat abridged ver- 
sion of a chapter in his doctoral dissertation. 


account for the social and historical 
sources of the phenomenon. 

One school of explanation, exempli- 
fied by Professor Lawrence H. Fuchs, 
points to Jewish religious values as pri- 
mary sources for the greater “liberalism” 
of the Jews.! This thesis seems unaccept- 
able for at least two reasons: 1) it has 
not been demonstrated that the differ- 
ences between Jewish and Christian re- 
ligious values are in any way parallel 
to the political differences between Jews 
and Christians; 2) the Jewish religious 
values stipulated as explanatory factors 
(learning, charity, life’s pleasures) do not 
seem to be served any better by Jewish 
political attitudes than by non-Jewish 
political attitudes; that is to say, it has 
not been demonstrated that left-of-cen- 
ter politics are more devoted to learn- 
ing, to charity, or to life’s pleasures 
than are those of the right-of-center. On 
the whole, acceptance of the Fuchs thesis 
seems to depend on the unwarranted as- 
sumption that Jews are more altruistic 
than non-Jews, and that this altruism is 
better expressed on the left than on the 
right. 

This article will attempt to show that 
the political differences between Jews 
and non-Jews can be approached with- 


1 Lawrence H. Fuchs, The Political Behavior 
of American Jews, Glencoe, Ill: The Free 
Press, 1956. 
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out assuming a moral superiority of ei- 
ther group. We shall try to relate these 
political differences to the historical and 
social developments of Europe since the 
French Revolution. Rather than em- 
phasizing exclusively Jewish factors, it 
is the historical-cultural configuration of 
Europe—by nature predominantly Chris- 
tian—which we primarily consult for an 
explanation of our phenomenon. 


Il 


Jewish participation in the politics of 
Europe began to emerge roughly at the 
time of the French Revolution; in Jew- 
ish history, this is the beginning of the 
Emancipation Era—i.e., the era in which 
Jews gained legal acceptance as citizens 
in the European states. The event, which 
brought about the entrance of Jews into 
European politics was in many ways a 
traumatic one. Overnight, Jews were cat- 
apulted from a world deeply and ex- 
clusively their own. And while we can 
say with certainty that the spiritual au- 
tonomy of the Jews was destroyed by 
the Emancipation, there can be much 
less certainty as to what took its place 
in the spiritual lives of Jews. 

It became immediately apparent that 
just as there had been a pale of Jewish 
settlement prior to the Emancipation, 
there was now a pale of Jewish politi- 
cal participation after it. Beginning with 
the era of the French Revolution, the 
European political spectrum became di- 
vided into a “Left” and a “Right” along 
an axis that involved the issue of secular- 
ism. The Right (Conservative, Monar- 
chist, “clerical,” frequently Catholic) 
maintained that there must be a place 
for the Church in the public order; the 
Left (Democratic, Liberal, Radical, fre- 
quently Protestant) held that there can 


be no (public) Church at all, and that 
churches should be recognized only as 
private and voluntary organizations. 
Both sides took the Christian dichotomy 
of “religious” and “secular” as a start- 
ing point, with the Left championing 
the supremacy of the “secular” in public 
life. 

The axis separating left from right 
also formed a natural boundary for the 
pale of Jewish political participation. It 
was the Left, with its new secular con- 
cept of citizenship, that had accom- 
plished the Emancipation, and it was 
only the Left that could see a place for 
the Jews in public life. No Conservative 
party in Europe—from the bitterly hos- 
tile Monarchists in Russia through the 
staunchly Christian “noires” in France 
to the amiable Tories in England— 
could reconcile itself to full Jewish po- 
litical equality. Jews supported the Left, 
then, not only because they had become 
unshakable partisans of the Emancipa- 
tion, but also because they had no 
choice; as far as the internal life of the 
Right was concerned. the Emancipation 
had never taken place, and the Chris- 
tian religion remained a prerequisite for 
political participation. 

In order to understand the complexi- 
ties of the Jewish participation in the 
Left, now, we must first of all distin- 
guish between two separate—though 
sometimes related—aspects: Leftist liber- 
alism, intellectualism and rationalism 
on the one hand, and Leftist dynamism 
on the other. From the point of view 
of organizational forms—movements and 
parties—the two aspects almost dwelled 
together; it usually happened, however, 
that either one or the other predomi- 
nated in a given group. After the Bol- 
shevist revolution, for instance, the dy- 


namic predominated among the Com- 
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munists, the liberal and rational among 
the Socialists. 

If there has ever been an unqualified 
mutual acceptance of Jews and non- 
Jews, it was within the intellectual at- 
mosphere of political liberalism. This 
stand of political activity embodied the 
traditions of the general enlightenment 
as well as of the scholarly collaboration 
between Jewish and Christian intellec- 
tuals that had persisted throughout the 
middle ages. It is true that liberal pol- 
iticians often harbored a lingering dis- 
trust for the recent enlightenment 
among Jews; the middle ages, so to 
speak, were still very much around the 
corner in the persons of the only just- 
emancipated. But by and large, politi- 
cal liberalism stood firmly against any 
faith-tests in political life. 

But this rational and intellectual kind 
of Leftism, including the political jour- 
nalism with which many Jews began to 
occupy themselves, could not touch the 
deeper, irrational sources of public con- 
sciousness. It could never really compete 
with the Right, for instance, whose re- 
ligious and traditional appeals struck so 
much profounder sympathetic chords 
among the masses. Nothing is as telling 
of the marginal position of the post- 
Emancipation Jews as their prominence 
in the intellectual Left and their ex- 
clusion from the Right. 

The Left, of course, was not only ra- 
tional and intellectual. Its considerable 
political power is to a large extent due 
to its contact with the radical, the dy- 
namic, and the irrational. The explo- 
sive peasant in revolt, the urban agita- 
tor, and the eschatological faith of So- 
- cialism—these form the non-rational and 
the dynamic aspects of the Left. The 
relationship of the Jews to these was 
much more complex than their ties to 


liberalism; as we shall see, there is an 
ambivalence in Jewish attitudes toward 
radical Leftism which has not abated to 
this day. 

Radical Leftism, first of all, was the 
only political movement since the days 
of the Roman empire in which Jews 
could become the spiritual brethren of 
non-Jews. And unlike the intellectual 
Left, radicalism could successfully chal- 
lenge the spiritual hegemony of Chris- 
tianity among broad layers of the pop- 
ulation: while intellectual Leftism was 
Christian at least in the sense of recog- 
nizing the dichotomy between “reli- 
gious” and “secular’’. Radical Leftism— 
eschatological socialism in particular— 
began to constitute itself as a new re- 
ligious faith and sought to eliminate 
the distinction between the sacred and 
the profane. Here, from the point of 
view of the Jews, is the first decisive 
difference between the intellectual and 
the dynamic aspects of Leftism; the 
former offered them a wholly rational 
and therefore superficial admission to 
the larger society, the latter involved a 
measure of real spiritual communion. 

But as the Emancipation removed the 
legal barriers between Jews and non- 
Jews—barriers that had been based al- 
most exclusively on religion—the social 
distance beyond the religious suddenly 
became significant and fatefully en- 
tered into the relationship of Jews with 
the radical Left. This distance, when 
expressed in anti-Semitism, lead to far 
more violent manifestations than did the 
religious anti-Semitism of the conserva- 
tives. Jews witnessed the fall of the Bas- 
tille in the ranks of the Revolution at 
the same moment that revolutionary 
peasants plundered Jewish houses in the 
French country-side; this double-sided 
relationship between Jews and the Left 
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revolutionary movement existed through- 
out the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies all over Europe. It was at its 
sharpest, perhaps, in Russia; while some 
Jews engaged in the grim business of 
assassinating Czars under the auspices 
of terrorist organizations, some of their 
colleagues addressed appeals to the pea- 
santry to “arise, laborers, avenge your- 
selves on the landlords, plunder the 
Jews, and slay the officials.” 

There appeared, then, a new phenom- 
enon: a plebeian “racial” anti-Semitism 
issuing from Leftist dynamism; Conser- 
vatives, in contrast, clung to the purity 
of their (relatively mild) religious anti- 
Semitism to such an extent that they ac- 
cepted two baptized Jews—Benjamin 
Disraeli in England and Julius Friedrich 
Stahl in Germany—as leaders of their 
own parties. What had been forgotten 
so easily and so gladly by the Jews (ex- 
cept by the very rich whose profits were 
at stake), namely, that their occupation- 
al restrictions in pre-Emancipation days 
had also involved a significant measure 
of protection by Christian governments, 
was remembered, and with a vengeance, 
by the radical Left. The Jew—both in 
his persisting occupational separateness 
and in his persisting need for the pro- 
tection of the law—became the symbol 
of the old regime for the demagogic 
wing of the radical Left. Marxism, 
which was not essentially demagogic in 
its early. days, had a tendency to go 
along with this identification of the Jew 
with the old regime; Marx and his Jew- 
ish followers had highly ambivalent 
feelings about their own Jewishness. 
The Emancipation, which had finally 
destroyed the medieval religious isola- 
tion of the Jew and had largely dimin- 
ished the attendant religious anti-Semi- 
tism, created the conditions for a new 


Jewish social isolation and for the new 
kind of “racial” anti-Semitism. The hope 
and purpose of the fathers of the Eman- 
cipation—the assimilation of the Jews to 
the European social fabric—remained 
unfulfilled. 


Ill 


While “racial” anti-Semitism in a po- 
litical sense is a phenomenon that did 
not arise until the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, it is a continuation, in a sense, of 
the plebeian anti-Semitism of the mid- 
dle ages. 

Throughout the medieval period, 
Christian attitudes toward Jews existed 
on two levels that were quite distinct 
from one another. On the primary lev- 
el, attitudes were defined by Church 
dogma. Jews were considered stubborn- 
ly faithless, tainted with the betrayal 
and murder of Christ, and condemned 
to servitude until their conversion to 
the Christian faith. This conversion was 
to take place with the end of worldly 
history, at which time all differences be- 
tween Christians and Jews would cease. 
While these doctrines were not, by mod- 
ern standards, friendly to the Jews (they 
excluded the Jews from a spiritual par- 
ticipation in the Christian society), they 
nevertheless sought an ordered and se- 
cure status. These attitudes are anti-Se- 
mitic in the minimal sense in which 
all medieval Christianity was anti-Semi- 
tic—we term this a primary Christian 
anti-Semitism. Wherever it reigned su- 
preme, Jews were secure physically; their 
survival was considered of tremendous 
importance not only as object lessons in 
faithlessness but also as future partici- 
pants in the process of salvation. 

Secondary Christian anti-Semitism is 
a derivative phase of the primary mani- 
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festation and exists on the non-doctri- 
nal, passion-bound, and plebeian levels. 
Its origins were described by the psycho- 
analyst Rudolph Loewenstein, who dis- 
cussed the effects of the Church’s teach- 
ings on the unconscious feelings of 
Christians toward Jews. The Jew, on 
this level, becomes identified not only 
with the killers and betrayers of Christ, 
but also with Jesus, who, after all, was 
a Jew. The unconscious feelings toward 
Jews are thus highly charged by ambi- 
valence; while the Jew is felt to be God 
and represents the punishing agent for 
one’s sins and transgressions, it is also 
permissible, since he betrayed God, to 
hate him. It is a result of this funda- 
mental Christian ambivalence toward 
Jews, Loewenstein finds, that “at some 
point in the course of analytic treatment 
almost all non-Jewish patients will man- 
ifest varying degrees of anti-Semitism.” 

Plebeian anti-Semitism is of the sec- 
ondary kind, while that of the upper 
classes is usually compounded of both 
primary and secondary material. It is 
the plebeian anti-Semitism that becomes 
murderous, and explains why through- 
out the middle ages the Popes had to 
come to the defense of the Jews against 
the wrath of the plebeian mobs. The 
Jewish notables of the Napoleonic San- 
hedrin recognized this, and their “vote 
of thanks to the Holy See for protec- 
tion afforded to the Jews in past cen- 
turies,” according to Margolies and 
Marx, “was meant in all sincerity.” The 
lesser clergy, on the other hand, was 
more in contact with the masses and 
often “easily caught the prejudices of 
the mob.” 

Since secondary Christian anti-Semi- 
tism is only indirectly related to Chris- 
tianity and to Christian doctrine, it con- 
tinues to function among the plebeian 


layers of the population long after the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church 
has for all practical purposes been repu- 
diated. In fact, once secondary anti-Sem- 
itism functions wholly outside the con- 
trol of religious authority, it becomes 
almost boundlessly murderous. The ex- 
treme of this, of course, was reached in 
the Hitler movement. 

These profound antipathies between 
Jews and the Christian plebeian masses 
are further sharpened by the social dis- 
tance resulting from the fact that among 
Jews plebeian layers are generally ab- 
sent or all-but-absent. In a recent socio- 
logical study of American Jews, Nathan 
Glazer expresses this lack by observing 
that even the poorest American Jews 
have “middle class” characteristics: 


He is . . . careful—in the sense of be- 
ing conscious—about his personality, 
his time, his education, his way of life. 
The dominating characteristic of his 
life is that he is able to see that the 
present postponement of pleasures 
(saving money is one such form of 
postponement) will lead to an increase 
in satisfaction later. Perhaps the most 
significant findings of Alfred Kinsey's 
study of male sexual behavior was on 
this point: The person who postponed 
sexual pleasure, Kinsey discovered, 
was already essentially middle class; 
for even if such a person was now 
working class, he was going to rise 
into the middle class. 


Before we leave the subject, we must 
mention one important consequence of 
the antithesis between Judaism plebei- 
aism: the special need of Jews for gov- 
ernment protection. Not being plebeian 
themselves, and constantly being threat- 
ened by the plebeian masses, Jews are 
most often partisans of orderly processes 
and are generally very much dependent 
on the organs of public safety. For these 
reasons and others that will emerge later 
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in this paper, the relationship between 
Jews and the plebeian masses forms a 
significant background to all Jewish po- 
litical participation in the European 
and American Diaspora. 


IV 


In nineteenth century Europe, liberal- 
ism was identified with the non-socialist 
parties of the “‘left;” in the terminology 
of Marxism, these were the “bourgeois” 
liberal parties; for our purposes, “liber- 
alism” shall mean those political forces 
whose deputies seated themselves to the 
left of the aisle but to the right of the 
socialist deputies in most of the parlia- 
ments of Europe. 

We have already noted that the first 
Jewish participants in general politics 
functioned under the auspices of liberal 
republicanism. Moderate democratic 
parties probably claimed the majority 
of Jews throughout the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, and formed the 
right wing of the Jewish pale of po- 
litical participation. Perhaps the easiest 
way of characterizing all Jewish politi- 
cal activities is to observe that the Jew- 
ish right wing starts where the general 
left wing begins. When Rabbi Dob Be- 
rush B. Isaac Meisels (who was later 
characterized as “stock-orthodox” by 
Hermann Jellinek) was elected, with 
Catholic help, to represent Cracow in 
the provisional Austrian Reichsrath of 
1848, he took his seat to the left of the 
aisle. When the presiding officer ex- 
pressed his surprise at seeing an ortho- 
dox rabbi seated with radicals, Meisels 
observed that “Juden haben keine Rech- 
te” (“Jews have no Right”), an utter- 
ance that well summarizes our thesis. 
In a very interesting and generally im- 
partial study of prominent Jews who 


participated in German politics in the 
post-Emancipation era, Rudolf Schay 
gives biographical descriptions of six- 
teen famous men. Of these, only one— 
the baptized Jew Julius Stahl—func- 
tioned as a conservative; of the other 
fifteen, eight were socialists and seven 
liberals. The situation in Germany— 
typical for all of Europe in this respect 
—is thus described by Eva G. Reich- 
mann: 


The Jews were not free to give their 
political allegiance in accordance with 
their convictions and general inter- 
ests. The fact that they were Jews 
continued to play the decisive part 
in determining their political orien- 
tation. Both under the Empire and, 
after a short interval, under the Wei- 
mar Republic, there existed so-called 
‘Jewish parties,” which received the 
votes of the overwhelming majority of 
the Jews. Even so, the Jews formed 
only a small minority of these parties. 
But their support was sufficient to pre- 
serve the Jewish group character in 
the political sphere, and it was not 
surprising that reactionary groups 
availed themselves of this fact for their 
purposes of misrepresentation and de- 
famation. Thus Liberalism was vili- 
fied and contemptuously dismissed as 
something merely Jewish. 


There are several reasons why our 
present purpose demands looking upon 
liberalism primarily as an opposition to 
conservatism. It is this anti-conservative 
aspect that made Jewish participation 
with liberalism at all possible. The deci- 
sive line for Jews—the line that is drawn 
between their inclusion and their exclu- 
sion—is the one that separates liberalism 
from the Right and not from the rest 
of the Left. 

In the development of Jewish politi- 
cal participation, there is an underlying 
(though often latent) tendency to blur 
the divisions between liberalism and 
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radicalism; this follows from the social 
position of Jews in the post-Emancipa- 
tion Christian world, and gives Jewish 
political attitudes their distinctive fla- 
vor. As we shall see, this blurring ten- 
dency shows itself in the camp of the 
radicals by the Jewish emphasis on in- 
tellectual and rational activities in pref- 
erence to the more proletarian direct 
action. In the camp of the liberals, this 
tendency toward an overall Left has 
often pushed Jews into a greater radi- 
calism and non-conformism than is usual 
among non-Jewish liberals. The ten- 
dency is illustrated by those Jewish “Na- 
tionalliberale” party members in Ger- 
many who were forced into the Left op- 
position within their party by the logic 
of their social position (e.g. Eduard 
Lasker); by the French Jewish repub- 
licans who were forced into a position 
of radical secularism not generally 
shared by other republicans (e.g. 
Adolphe Cremieux); by Jewish liberal 
journalists in the Weimar republic who 
lived in an environment of non-con- 
formism which they shared with non- 
conforming Communists and Socialists 
(the group of writers and readers of the 
“Weltbuehne” is an example). The ul- 
timate fruition of this tendency was the 
Jewish relationship to the Popular Front 
of liberals and radicals against Hitler. 


Vv 


It seems from what evidence we have 
that a majority of Jews on the European 
continent gave their allegiance to the 
moderate Democratic parties; but those 
who became active in the radical move- 
ment and in post-Christian faiths are 
more conspicuous. These early radicals 
sought to bridge the gap between Jews 
and Christians by doctrines that were 


intended to take place of the old reli- 
gions. All these attempts—beginning 
with the French revolutionary Cult of 
Reason, Saint-Simonism, and ending 
with Bolshevist Marxism—were failures 
because of the persistence of secondary 
Christian anti-Semitism. 

If we apply the formula that the 
greater the relative importance of cer- 
ebration in a leftist movement, the 
smaller that of plebeian anti-Semitism, 
we can expect the role of this anti-Semi- 
tism to be the smallest in non-Bolshevist 
Marxism. And this, indeed, seems to 
have been the case. If we find some 
anti-Semitism here anyway, this is only 
a tribute to the strength and persistence 
of secondary Christianity among the 
plebeian layers and its ability to demand 
accommodation from all political move- 
ments that hope to find a popular base. 

However, the picture is a mixed one, 
with some parties—notably the German 
—resisting anti-Semitism to a very large 
extent, while others—notably the Alger- 
ian, French, and Russian—succumbing 
to it in greater measure. But almost 
everywhere Jewish socialists felt inse- 
cure in the general socialist parties. 

The first generation of Jewish radi- 
cals—in the middle and latter half of 
the nineteenth century—felt itself to be 
part and parcel of the European radical 
movements. In general, they accepted 
the Marxist point of view that Jewish- 
ness is something one must free oneself 
from, and some Jewish Narodniks in 
Russia even “were happy at the news” 
of the pogroms of 1882. According to 
Pavel Axelrod, a Jewish Narodnik, 


“We ... just as all Narodniks, were 
happy at the news, for we thought 
that the pogroms were a sign of the 
Russian revolution. We thought that 
the attacks would go beyond the Jews. 
We felt that the Jews were the swin- 
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dlers. We weren’t concerned with the 
pogroms. We belonged to the Rus- 
sian folk. How childish and naive we 
were!” 


Sooner or later, most of those Jewish 
radicals who had the chance to reflect 
on the maiter recoiled from the position 
that they were part of the “folk.” If the 
“folk” themselves failed to remind them 
that they were Jews, their own party 
comrades would do so. One of the earli- 
est of those who recognized the inher- 
ent difficulty of the Jew in a plebeian- 
oriented organization was the Socialist 
Moses Hess, who is now counted among 
the forerunners of the Socialist-Zionists: 


“I have experienced it personally, not 
only with opponents, but with my 
own party comrades, that in every 
personal controversy they make use of 
this “Hep” weapon, which in Ger- 
many seldom fails to have its effect.” 


VI 


We have evidence that in the decade 
and a half before the Bolshevist revo- 
lution, most Russian Jewish socialists 
preferred to stay with Menshevism and 
with the “right wing” of the social 
democracy. At the 1907 Congress of the 
(still combined) Russian Secial Democ- 
racy held in London, Stalin reported the 
situation as follows: 


“Statistics showed that the majority 
of the Menshevik faction consists of 
Jews—and this of course without 
counting the Bundists [who supported 
the Menshevists]—after which come 
Georgians and then Russians. On the 
other hand, the overwhelming major- 
ity of the Bolshevik faction consists 
of Russians, after which come Jews— 
not counting of course the Poles and 
Letts—and then Georgians, etc. For 
this reason, one of the Bolsheviks ob- 
served . . . that the Mensheviks are 
a Jewish faction, the Bolsheviks a gen- 


uine Russian faction, therefore it 
wouldn’t be a bad idea for us Bol- 
sheviks to arrange a pogrom in the 
party.” 

It is not difficult to explain this pref- 
erence of Jews for the more moderate 
parties; especially those Jewish socialists 
organized in the separate Jewish move- 
ment, the Bundists, could be expected 
to act upon the lesson that orderly proc- 
esses held the least danger for the Jew- 
ish population. But we are also faced 
with the fact that in the period of Bol- 
shevist and Bolshevist-type uprisings in 
Russia, Germany, Hungary, etc., Jews 
everywhere catapulted into the public 
eye as leaders of the revolution. The 
top command of the Bolshevist organi- 
zation in Russia was overwhelmingly 
Jewish in this period—Kameney, the first 
president of the Soviet Republic; Zino- 
viev, the first president of the Commu- 
nist International; and of course Trot- 
sky, who some take to have been the 
most brilliant Bolshevist of them all— 
all these were Jews. At this highest lev- 
el, in fact, only Lenin and Bukharin 
were non-Jews. At a somewhat lower 
level of leadership, the level on which 
such Jews as Radek and Uritsky and 
such non-Jews as Rykov and Stalin were 
found, Jews numbered perhaps ten in 
a group of thirty. Outside of Russia, 
Jews were found in positions of top 
leadership in the new Communist par- 
ties: Kurt Eisner of Bavaria, Bela Kun 
of Hungary, Rosa Luxemburg in Ger- 
many. Why, we may ask, with all the 
dangers to Jews inherent in plebeian up- 
risings, do we find Jews in such signifi- 
cant numbers among the top leaders and 
instigators of mass action? 

To begin with, the Jewish Bolshevists 
seemed to have held, by and large, the 
same attitudes on Jewish matters that 
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Marx had held; they did not identify 
themselves with the Jewish community, 
they did not, at least not publicly, seen 
to care about the fate of Jews. Like 
Pavel Axelrod, they thought that they 
were part of the “folk” (only they called 
it the revolutionary proletariat). In 
1937, at a time when he had already 
been taught by Stalin that he was a Jew 
and that this made a great difference, 
Trotsky reminisced: 


“I have always worked in the Rus- 
sian workers’ movement. My native 
tongue is Russian. Unfortunately, I 
have not even learned to read Jew- 
ish. The Jewish question . . . never 
occupied the center of my atten- 
tion...” 


But this Bolshevist relationship to 
Jewishness—known in Zionist terminolo- 
gy as a “negative position” on the Jew- 
ish question—does not by itself explain 
the reason why these fews became so 
prominent in the early Bolshevist move- 
ment. It does, however, explain why it 
was possible for them to participate in 
a movement fraught with danger for 
the Jewish group. For the positive fac- 
tors that brought these outstanding Jew- 
ish individuals to the forefront of the 
European revolutionary movement we 
have to look, again, to those other as- 
pects of radicalism that have always exer- 
cised such a strong attraction to Jewish 
intellectuals, including the most gifted. 

By the second decade of the twentieth 
century, there was a sizable Jewish “in- 
telligentsia” in Russia which was almost 
exclusively radical. It was alienated—and 
this was true in western Europe as well 
—from all those respectable circles in 
which its very considerable intellectual 
gifts could have been used in a normal 
manner. Furthermore, the peculiarities 
of the political situation—especially in 


Russia—seemed to offer a chance to re- 
make the world. The old order seemed 
to be crumbling; and with the oppor- 
tunity of rebuilding things according to 
the specifications of the Marxist faith, 
all halfway measures seemed pedestrian. 
Those in whom such pedestrian consid- 
erations predominated—attachment to 
the Jewish people or to any other lim- 
ited group was surely pedestrian in com- 
parison to world revolution—remained 
with the old Social Democracy. Those 
with fewer roots in the past, with less 
to gain from upholding old institutions 
—those joined the more daring and more 
imaginative Bolshevists. 

The Jewish Bolshevists leaders were 
in no way typical or average Jews. But 
they represented, so to speak, a quintes- 
sence of what centuries of Christianity 
had developed in the Jews: a desperate 
pursuit of things intellectual, an almost 
complete isolation from opportunities to 
use these gifts within the Christian spir- 
itual community, and a burning desire 
to overcome these barriers by building 
a world freed from the Christian he- 
gemony. 

It would now, of course, be mislead- 
ing to state that absolutely all Jews 
were eliminated from leadership in the 
Communist Parties in the Stalin epoch. 
But most of them were, certainly the 
more prominent and brilliant ones. To 
read a list of prominent Jewish Bol- 
shevists is to read a list of Stalin's purge 
victims: Zinoviev, Trotsky, Radek, Riza- 
nov, Kamenev, Joffe. Sir Bernard Pares 
wrote as follows of the Stalin epoch: 


“...In Moscow by that time there 
was in vogue a witty comparison be- 
tween Moses and Stalin. ‘Moses led 
the people of Israel out of Egypt, and 
Stalin led them out of the central 
executive committee.’ ” 
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A similar process of de-Judaization 
took place in the Communist Parties 
outside of Russia. Where Jewish intel- 
lectuals had been prominent before, a 
new type of Communist leader—which 
Franz Borkenau has called the “prole- 
tarian for show”’—was built up. This 
type was pushed to an extreme in the 
persons of Thaelmann of Germany and 
Thorez of France. 

It is of course true that the Stalin 
regime eliminated most of the old Bol- 
shevists, whether Jewish or not. But 
what makes the Stalin epoch of such im- 
portance to the relationship of Jews to 
Bolshevism is the fact that while the 
deposed Gentiles were replaced by new 
Gentiles, no new Jewish Bolshevists took 
the place of the executed Old Guard. 
As of this writing, there seems to be no 
Jew of any prominence in the Russian 
government or party. 

Whether or not the Bolshevist lead- 
ers in the Stalin epoch personally held 
anti-Semitic prejudices is not of great 
concern to us here. We have seen from 
the testimony of the psychoanalyst Loew- 
enstein that at some level or other, every 
non-Jew harbors feelings against the 
Jews; and insofar as they themselves are 
brought up in the atmosphere of the 
Christian tradition, Loewenstein might 
as well have said “all people” instead 
of “all non-Jews.” What is of im- 
portance to us here is that Bolshe- 
vism beginning with the Stalin era, and 
whatever may have been the private 
feelings of its leaders, accommodated it- 
self to anti-Semitism to a much larger 
extent that it did before or than did 
the Social Democracy in the same pe- 
riod. And this greater degree of anti- 
Semitism was accompanied by a break- 
through of plebeianism in other areas: 
once considered philosophers’ debates, 


the Bolshevist congresses since Stalin are 
monolithic mass demonstrations; once 
composed of Jewish and non-Jewish in- 
tellectuals, the Communist leadership 
now consists to a large extent of tough 
“proletarian” leaders and of apparatus 
men; once experimental in education 
and the arts, the Soviet government now 
caters to the simple tastes of the plebeian 
masses. 

The Communist leadership has re- 
tained the early Bolshevists’ contempt 
for orderly processes and for established 
institutions; but while the old Bolshev- 
ists could look down upon capitalist cul- 
ture from the vantage point of the avant- 
garde intelligentsia, the new Bolshevists 
reject it cynically from the vantage point 
of the plebeian mass. The word culture 
prompts them, as it did the Nazis, to 
reach for their guns. 


Vil 


There are two general reasons for the 
disappearance of important anti-Semitic 
tendencies within the general Left, Bol- 
shevist Communism excepted. First, 
Marxism, with its emphasis on the in- 
tellect, gained ascendance over anar- 
chism and syndicalism whose emphases 
are on the deed. The other, probably 
more potent factor, was the rise of a 
kind of Leftist-like radicalism which we 
shall call the Plebeian Right and which 
made secondary anti-Semitism its spe- 
cialty. 

The rise of these anti-Semitic parties 
—occurring almost everywhere within 
the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century—served to drain the general rad- 
ical parties of their more violent anti- 
Semitic elements and also to force the 
socialist movement, in the ensuing sharp 
conflicts with the Plebeian Right com- 
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petitors, to clarify its principled oppo- 
sition to anti-Semitism. 

This, of course, did not completely 
end anti-Semitism within the move- 
ment; but whereas in the nineteenth 
century anti-Semitism was often an ac- 
tuality within its ranks, in the twentieth 
it usually remained a mere (but con- 
stantly threatening) potential. 

We have learned from the history of 
Bolshevism that apocalyptic socialism is 
more prone to accommodate itself to 
plebeian anti-Semitism than is the par- 
liamentary socialism of the Second In- 
ternational. But even Bolshevism—main- 
ly because of its historical ties to Marx- 
ism—does not sponsor the kind of ruth- 
less and uninhibited anti-Semitism which 
has been the official program of the 
Plebeian Right. And since in most in- 
stances Bolshevism has appeared as a 
strong opponent of Plebeian Rightism, 


it presents a picture to the Jews of be- 
ing their defender. The popular image 
of politics as ranging from the extreme 
Left (apocalyptic socialism) to the ex- 
treme Right (Plebeian Right), with the 
two extremes being in an unbridgeable 
opposition to one another—this popular 
fallacy is to a very large extent based 
on the different treatment of the Jew- 
ish question by the two totalitarian 
movements. 

The dilemma which the Jews faced 
in all their political activities was that 
of being caught between the luke- 
warm attitude of the moderate parties 
which sought—usually unsuccessfully—to 
protect them from plebeian hatreds but 
did little else, and the fire of the radi- 
cal parties, which promised to burn 
down the world of Christianity but of- 
ten started by burning the Jews. 
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JUDAISM AND MENTAL HEALTH 


ROLAND B. GITTELSOHN 


qn the publication in 1946 of Joshua 
Liebman’s Peace of Mind, a consid- 
erable literature has appeared on the 
relationship between religion and psy- 
chiatry. Until recently most of it came 
from the pens of religionists, some of 
whom seemed overly-eager to appropri- 
ate the insights of depth psychology for 
their own discipline. Lately a few psy- 
chiatrists also have demonstrated a live- 
ly interest in this relationship. One of 
the most hopeful indications of mutual- 
ity is the organization, some two years 
ago, of the Academy for Religion and 
Mental Health, a national association 
whose membership is drawn in about 
equal proportion from the psychiatric 
and ministerial professions. 

One consequence of such collabora- 
tion has been the popular assumption 
that religion is conducive to mental 
health. On a crude level this assump- 
tion is reflected in popular songs which 
make God into a “buddy” or in books 
which prescribe religious faith as the 
only necessary antidote to discourage- 
ment and despair. On a slightly more 
sophisticated level it finds expression in 


The relationship of Jewish religion to men- 
tal health has been the subject of both un- 
founded exaggeration, and latterly, of cynical 
sarcasm and caricature. These confusions of 
mind and purpose aside, what may be said on 
the theme that claims neither too much nor 
too little? Roland Gittelsohn here offers a bal- 
anced summation that should help restore the 
discussion to a level worthy of the theme. 


i 


such attractive but meaningless slogans 
as “the family that prays together stays 
together.” 

Like most generalizations, this cur- 
rent assumption is open to considerable 
question. For one thing, it seems to be 
predicated on the notion that all reli- 
gions are alike in their effect on men- 
tal health. It ignores the fact that re- 
ligions differ as radically from each oth- 
er in their influence on mental health 
as they do in the content of their teach- 
ings. The premise that all religions have 
a salutary effect on health is wrong. 
Some faiths indeed can be very harmful 
from a mental hygiene point of view. 
Anyone who has spent much time in a 
mental hospital knows how frequently 
one meets among its patients people 
who are intensely, even fanatically “re- 
ligious.” 

Some varieties of religion lend valid 
substance to Freud’s characterization of 
them as “illusions.” What a great pity 
that Freud himself knew so little about 
the Judaism he inherited and that his 
emotional reactions to Judaism were 
so unwholesome—if one may be per- 
mitted to say so, from a psychiatric per- 
spective—that he never understood how 
greatly Judaism differs from many other 
faiths and how conducive it is to the 
kind of mental health he was so eager 
to bring to his patients. The purpose 
of this paper is to inquire briefly into 
those unique aspects of Judaism which 
impinge on mental health. 
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Before doing so, however, it is essen- 
tial to establish the fact that neither 
religion in general nor Judaism in par- 
ticular is a substitute for psychiatry. 
The man or woman who is seriously ill, 
whether emotionally or mentally, re- 
quires the skilled and sympathetic mind 
of the psychiatrist to help him explore 
the unprobed depths of his own uncon- 
scious and slowly, painfully, to expose 
the repressions and distortions of earlier 
experience which have cluttered up his 
life. Religion can no more replace this 
kind of medical technical aid than it can 
that of the surgeon who must remove a 
diseased or infected appendix. There 
may well be certain auxiliary aids which 
religion can offer in such cases, by which 
the methods of psychiatry may be sup- 
plemented. But religion is not a substi- 
tute for psychiatry. Its role in the field 
of mental health is rather like that of 
hygiene and preventive medicine in the 
field of organic health. It can, by what 
it teaches and practices, prevent some 
mental illness or prove decisive in bor- 
derline patients, where a thin line dis- 
tinguishes the pathological from the 
normal. 

By the same token neither is psychia- 
try a substitute for religion. To put the 
matter into terms of intentional over- 
simplification: the business of psychia- 
try is to help man achieve a wholesome 
relationship to himself and thereby to 
his fellowman. The function of religion 
is to help man achieve a wholesome re- 
lationship to his fellowman and to the 
universe at large. It would be as fool- 
ish to deny that there are areas of co- 
incidence between the two as to insist 
that they are identical. Any attempt to 
see either merely as a tool in the serv- 
ice of the other is to prostitute the es- 


sential meaning and function of both. 

Assuming, then, that neither religion 
nor psychiatry can substitute one for 
the other, what are some of the unique 
insights of Judaism which make it pe- 
culiarly compatible among religions 
with the imperatives of mental health? 


First, the estimate it places on man 
and man’s ultimate worth. One of the 
most frequent characteristics of those 
who are emotionally disturbed is their 
extreme sense of personal unworthiness, 
the dark and desperate conviction that 
they have failed in life and are of no 
consequence whatever. It goes without 
saying that any religion which teaches 
man that he is by nature and of neces- 
sity contemptible, predisposes him in 
advance to such feelings of personal un- 
worthiness. This is precisely what many 
interpretations of Christianity have done 
through their belief in Original Sin. By 
teaching a person from earliest child- 
hood that he was born doomed to sin 
because of Adam and Eve’s sin in Eden, 
that he can be redeemed from this sin- 
ful inheritance only by the grace of 
God, and that God's grace can in no 
way be affected by the individual’s own 
conduct or effort, you have not only 
planted the seed of pernicious self-con- 
tempt but have generously nurtured and 
encouraged it. 

Have I misrepresented or exaggerated 
Christian teaching in this respect? One 
eminent contemporary Christian theolo- 
gian has written that man is evil “not 
simply because (he) has done certain spe- 
cific sinful deeds, but just because (he) 
is a man—a born sinner, a member of 
a sinful race not by virtue of deliberate 
choice merely, but of necessity.” It 
would be unfair to offer such a quota- 
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tion—and it could easily be multiplied 
manifold—without adding that many 
Christians have chafed under the harsh- 
ness of this doctrine and have sought 
valiantly to reinterpret or mitigate its 
severity. But for those who accept it— 
and they still constitute, I believe, the 
overwhelming majority of Christians— 
the soil has been prepared for a devas- 
tating sense of self-deprecation. 

Judaism repudiates the doctrine of 
Original Sin and places a very high val- 
uation on man. It teaches that after 
every day of creation except one, God 
proclaimed the verdict “ki-tov—it is 
good.”’ It proclaims that man has with- 
in him twin capacities to accomplish ei- 
ther good or evil—the yetzer ha-tov and 
the yetzer hara. And it adds: hareshut 
netana—within the necessary restrictions 
of natural law, free will is given for 
each man to choose between these ca- 
pacities, to do that which is good and 
thus to make of himself a creature that 
can regard itself with decent self-respect, 
the first requirement for mental and 
emotional health. 

Here is a telling paragraph written 
by Sophia Lyon Fahs, one of the most 
creative and successful Protestant reli- 
gious educators in our generation. Ob- 
viously only a Christian who recognizes 
the truth of the foregoing and who has 
herself for all practical purposes repu- 
diated the doctrine of Original Sin 
could have written it. “Modern students 
of child life do not think of babies as 
‘born in sin,’ as the prayerbook asserts. 
They do not regard young children as 
having evil instincts whose expression 
must be curbed ... . It is now quite 
generally believed that babies are... . 
conditioned toward love rather than hos- 
tility, toward cooperation rather than 
rebellion. (The child) is born with a 


natural readiness to respond to love, 
even with a strong urge to struggle for 
love if it seems to be denied him. If his 
desire for love turns to hostility it is 
not because of a natural propensity for 
evil, but because he has been deprived 
of the love which is his natural right.”? 
It would be no exaggeration to say that 
these sentences, though punctuated with 
the accents of modern psychology, ex- 
press the sentiment and conviction of 
ancient Judaism. 


IV 


This brings us to a second important 
emphasis of Judaism. Christianity some- 
times seems firmly determined to crush 
man, because directly after having 
placed so low an evaluation on him it 
proceeds to impose upon him a goal 
which would be impossible of attain- 
ment unless he were an angel. It says, in 
effect, to this contemptible creature who 
must be sinful by his very nature: there 
once lived a man named Jesus who — 
achieved ethical perfection; go thou and 
do likewise. 

Thus is the faithful Christian con- 
fronted with an intolerably painful di- 
lemma. First he is told that by the very 
nature of his being he can’t hope to 
eradicate the taint of sinfulness. In the 
very next breath, so to speak, he is urged 
to emulate the moral perfection of Jesus. 
The result, except for those who don’t 
take these teachings too seriously or for 
those who manage to disguise them by 
rationalization, is to set up within the 
individual an oppressive burden of frus- 
tration and guilt. 

Judaism avoids this trap. It cherishes 
no counterpart of Jesus. It tells man 


1 Sophia Lyon Fahs: Today’s Children & Yes- 
terday’s Heritage, Beacon Press, 1952. 
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openly and honestly that he can im- 
prove himself but can never achieve 
perfection because only God is ethical- 
ly perfect. Through its emphasis on the 
yetzer tov and the yetzer ra it reminds 
man that he is and must be a combi- 
nation of both good and evil. 

The great heroes of Judaism, more- 
over, are unexceptionally portrayed as 
fallible, imperfect human beings. Moses, 
for all his incomparable greatness, dis- 
obeyed God and was severely punished. 
David committed murder to satisfy his 
lust. Solomon forsook his God in the 
pursuit of power and pelf. Why were 
the most notable leaders of the Jewish 
people described in this manner? Be- 
cause our ancestors were a wicked, de- 
praved lot? Not at all! Rather because 
they recognized realistically that no mor- 
tal human being is or ever can be per- 
fect. In short, they gave man a reason- 
able range within which to operate. Nei- 
ther altogether contemptible nor com- 
pletely perfect, he could, within these 
extremes, affect his own destiny. 

This essential wholesomeness of Juda- 
ism has to my knowledge never been 
more accurately perceived than by the 
late Rabbi Milton Steinberg. He wrote: 
“Judaism does not expect perfection 
from man. There are religions which 
insist that he achieve it or be lost. Hav- 
ing set an unreachable standard, they 
foredoom him to damnation... In this 
respect, Judaism is mellower, more real- 
istic. It thinks too well of God to por- 
tray Him as exacting impeccability from 
flesh and blood He has made man frail. 
It is too sensible to ask that man walk but 
never slip. To the contrary, it predicts 
that he will not only slip but fall also. 
Its guidance is directed to the end that 
he shall so walk as to fall as little as 
possible, and, having fallen, will pick 


himself up, brush off the dust and go 
on, wiser, surer of himself and of the 
good he seeks.” 


V 


There is now a third respect in which 
Judaism is conducive to mental health. 
It permits, nay even encourages, a rea- 
sonable outlet for hostility. Among the 
most valuable insights of psychiatry is 
its disclosure of the fact that hostility 
is a normal part of every human being’s 
nature and that no strong emotion like 
hostility can be repressed with impunity. 
Hostility driven into the emotional un- 
derground can be more explosively dan- 
gerous than steam pressure bottled up 
without an escape valve. 

How does Christianity deal with this 
ineluctable truth? By saying: “And unto 
him that smiteth thee on the one cheek 
offer also the other.”” What becomes the 
inevitable consequence of such admoni- 
tion? Either (a) the individual does turn 
the other cheek . . . thus succeeding in 
repressing his resentment . . . with maso- 
chism or sadism or both as a conse- 
quence; or (b) he fails to turn the other 
cheek . . . and smites his attacker back 
. . . thus creating a sense of guilt which 
enlarges his original burden of un- 
worthiness. 

How does Judaism handle this diffi- 
cult problem? By saying, in the 19th 
chapter of Leviticus, “thou shalt not 
hate thy brother in thy heart.” And 
then, to erase any possible doubt as to 
its true meaning, the verse continues: 
“.,.,. thou shalt surely rebuke thy neigh- 
bor and not bear sin because of him.” 
Amazing insight! Long centuries before 
Freud or any of his followers, here was 


2 Milton Steinberg: Basic Judaism, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1947. 
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an ancient faith asserting that hostility 
freely ventilated can be handled; if sub- 
merged and denied, it can be devastat- 
ing. I never cease to marvel at the in- 
credible intuition of my religious ances- 
tors. 


VI 


A fourth and final emphasis of Juda- 
ism which relates to mental health: An- 
other of the decisive discoveries of Freud 
was the enormous importance of sex. 
Though it is commonly felt among lead- 
ing psychiatrists today that Freud may 
have exaggerated this beyond its proper 
proportion, the fact remains that a 
wholesome attitude toward sex is indis- 
pensable for personal well-being. The 
attitude of early Christianity on the sub- 
ject, and indeed of fundamentalist Chris- 
tianity even today, is too well known 
to require lengthy elaboration. It is far 
from insignificant that neither Jesus nor 
Paul was ever married, or that the high- 
est ideal for the religious life in several 
Christian churches remains to this day 
complete celibacy. Christianity from the 
beginning adhered to a form of asceti- 
cism which sharply distinguished be- 
tween the spiritual and physical aspects 
of human experience and which as- 
signed primary value and merit only 
to the spiritual. The physical pleasures 
of life, especially its sexual pleasures, 
were either condemned as unmitigated 
evils or reluctantly accepted as unavoid- 
able necessities. 

Dr. Karl Menninger, not only an out- 
standing psychiatrist but a devout Chris- 
tian who teaches a weekly Sunday school 
class, has written: “...aggression and 
sexuality being integral parts of human 
nature, are bound to function, for ei- 
ther good or ill, while life lasts. If the 
attempt is made to deny their rights and 


exclude them from participation in life 
for good, they must flow into channels 
of hate and destructiveness . . . . because 
Christianity limited goodness so largely 
to an altruistic attitude in the emotions 
and within the mind, and denied the 
importance of the external material 
world, the aggression it denied had to 
find its outlet in a personal way, e.g. 
in proselytism and persecution against 
the beliefs, and ultimately against the 
persons, of men and women.” 

Again, the contrast in Judaism is re- 
freshing. Our tradition has always taught 
that within the proper bounds of mar- 
riage, sex is not only the necessary means 
of procreation but is good for its own 
sake. Thus the Talmud discusses, with 
no sense of false inhibition or shame, 
the best time for the marital relation- 
ship between husband and wife and the 
recommended methods of birth control 
to be used and the fact that the sex drive 
may vary among men of different occu- 
pations and dispositions. According to 
Talmudic law, moreover, the refusal of 
a husband to participate in sexual in- 
tercourse with his wife was one of the 
grounds on which a court could compel 
him to grant her a divorce! An ancient 
rabbi came close to expressing the quint- 
essence of Judaism in this respect when 
he said: “He who sees a legitimate pleas- 
ure and does not avail himself of it is 
an ingrate against God who made it 
possible.” 

This does not mean that all we need 
for a successful sexual adjustment is a 
knowledge of the Talmud. Life is far 
too complicated for that. A proper ac- 
ceptance of sex depends on a multitude 
of factors, especially on the relationship 
between one’s parents and the amount 
and kind of love one received from 
them. But Judaism, properly understood 
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and honestly followed, predisposes the 
Jew toward such love and prepares him 
for a healthy sex adjustment. 


Vil 


It would be foolish to pretend that 
all Jews are aware of the contributions 
their faith can make to mental health 
or that a conscious awareness in and of 
itself can suffice to prevent the conse- 
quences of unconscious perversions and 
distortions. Nor should one seek to deny 
that many liberal spokesmen for Chris- 
tianity have struggled so to interpret 
their faith as to eliminate elements 
fraught with danger to mental health. 
But it would not be inaccurate to say 
at the very least that the Christian who 
makes this effort must swim against the 
mainstream of his historic tradition 
while the Jew moves with the current 
of his. 

The Jew whose values and predilec- 


tions have been colored by the authen- 
tic emphases of Judaism will be pre- 
disposed toward mental health because 
he will have confidence that he as a hu- 
man being is potentially good; he will 
know that his faith does not expect him 
to be perfect; he will be able to accept 
and express his own feelings of hostility 
and he will feel free to indulge in the 
legitimate physical pleasures of life, in- 
cluding especially the sex relationship 
with his wife. 

Dr. Sol Ginsburg spoke both from his 
professional knowledge of psychiatry 
and an awareness of the nature of Juda- 
ism when he wrote: “Without faith man 
becomes sterile, hopeless and afraid .. . 
We may accept the premise that the in- 
dividual as well as the group cannot 
live without religious values or some 
substitute for them.’ 


3 Concerning Human Values, Copyright 1948 
by Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of 
Religion. 
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THE JEWISH CONCEPTION OF WORK 


CH. W. REINES 


fh problem of labor has various so- 

cial, psychological and ethical as- 
pects. In our time, which is agitated 
by the social problem, it is the social as- 
pect of labor which is of the greatest in- 
terest. To be properly understood, how- 
ever, the various aspects of labor must 
be viewed coherently and from a higher 
philosophical perspective. 

In the broadest sense, labor connotes 
activity, which is the principal charac- 
teristic of life. Even at the subconscious 
level the organism is constantly per- 
forming labor (in the blood system, the 
respiratory system, etc.). At the consci- 
ous, human level, however, labor ac- 
quires a special meaning, based as it is 
upon intelligence and will. Even the 
simplest type of manual labor requires 
not only a physical effort, but also a 
mental act which not even the highest 
animal is capable of performing. 

It has been noted by modern think- 
ers that, unlike the animal, which is 
completely adapted to the natural en- 
vironment, and is a part of it, man con- 
structs his own “world”.' This fact, 


1 Th. Uxkill, Mensch und Natur, p. 246. 


Both the denigration of physical labor, typi- 
cal of pre-war East European Jewish society, 
as well as A. D. Gordon's “Religion of Labor” 
form striking contrasts to the classical Jew- 
ish view, which finds expression in Rabbinic 
literature. The latter view, so singularly at odds 
with that characteristic of Greco-Roman society, 
is the central theme of Dr. Reines’ essay. 


which explains the role of economics in 
human life, also explains the dignity of 
labor as an expression of the human 
spirit and man’s way of achieving domi- 
nation of nature.? 

Now in a more advanced stage of civ- 
ilization, the individual works not only 
to satisfy his own needs, but also to pro- 
vide for the needs of society. Since labor 
is based upon cooperation between in- 
dividuals, it is one of the chief factors 
in binding the individual to society. La- 
bor thus assumes a moral significance, 
in that it integrates the interests of the 
individual with the interests of society. 
Moreover, it helps suppress the more 
powerful egoistic impulses by channel- 
ing the psychophysical energies of the 
individual to social ends. 

Since, however, in the process of so- 
cial differentiation labor was imposed 
on special classes (women, slaves, mer- 
cenaries, and the like), there was 
throughout history a tendency to declass 
the working man. This tendency was ex- 
pressed in several ways, from formal 


2 It is interesting to note that Karl Marx 
(F. Borkenau. Karl Marx—Eine Auswahl von 
Seinen Schriften. P. 54.) similarly explains the 
role of economics in human life, namely, that 
only man has a relationship to nature. Marx 
apparently was not, however, aware of the phil- 
osophical implications of this thought, which is 
not at all in line with his so-called “material- 
ism”. 

8 W. Jerusalem, Gedanken und Denker (1905), 
pp. 137-142. 
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slave was not considered a person but 
slavery—in which, as in Roman law, the 
a thing (res)—to the more subtle forms 
of serfdom. Especially relevant here, 
therefore, is the Kantian principle that 
a man is not to be treated as a “ware” 
with a price on the market, but as a 
“person” with intrinsic dignity.* 

In addition to the socio-ethical prob- 
lem of labor, there is the no less im- 
portant problem of the relation between 
labor and learning and spiritual culture 
in general. It is certainly wrong to make 
a rigid distinction between labor and 
spiritual culture—as former generations 
have done—for labor is the foundation 
of civilization, and there is a close link 
between science, technology and labor. 
Science, art and the other branches of 
spiritual culture are no mere passing 
phenomena but are linked to eternity. 
And it is this eternal aspect which is 
stressed in the Torah, which is termed 
“eternal life’—Hayyet Olam. Judaism 
places such great stress upon learning 
(Torah) because, in its view, learning 
lifts man out of the banal and unites 
him spiritually with all eternity. 

Labor, on the other hand, is con- 
cerned with the needs of the moment. 
Now this statement is not intended to 
relegate labor to an inferior status; for, 
as noted above, labor as an expression 
of the human will and intelligence has 
an inherent dignity and ethical import. 
But to play its proper role in the life 
of man, labor must be associated with 
learning. That education and spiritual 
culture were hitherto not generally ac- 
cessible to the working classes undeni- 
ably retarded their spiritual and moral 
development. 

We may now understand the various 


4 Cf. Hermann Cohen, Ethik des Reinen Wil- 
lens, pp. 322, 324. 


appraisals of labor which are found in 
history. In ancient Greece, labor—which 
was performed mostly by slaves—and 
spiritual culture were not only strictly 
separated, but were considered mutual- 
ly antagonistic. To the Greeks, man’s 
purpose was the pure contemplation of 
the eternal order of things (which they 
identified with nature). They, therefore, 
considered leisure the sublimest joy,5 
since it enabled man to pursue the spir- 
itual crafts (in this category they in- 
cluded such arts as sculpture), since, in 
their view, labor distracted man from 
his true purpose and contaminated the 
spirit by bringing it in contact with 
matter. This outlook is expressed in 
the works of Plato and Aristotle, who 
deny the working classes the right to 
participate in government. The con- 
cept of the dignity of man, and partic- 
ularly of the working man, which oc- 
cupies such an important place in Jew- 
ish thought, is unknown in classic 
Greek philosophy.*® 

Christianity viewed labor more posi- 
tively than the pagan Greco-Roman 
world. It recognized labor as a harsh 
necessity of life, and, interpreting lit- 
erally the words of Genesis 3:19—“by 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread”—it saw labor as a punishment 
for and expiation of First Man’s Orig- 
inal Sin. Medieval Christianity, which 
was anti-capitalistic, and condemned the 
striving after wealth as a sin, gave its 
blessings to honest labor. At the same 


5 J. Huizinga, Homo Ludens, p. 161. 

6 Although Socrates is supposed to have 
evinced a more positive attitude to labor. (Cf. 
Th. Ziegler. Geschichte des Griechischen Ethik, 
p. 66.) Also some of the Stoic philosophers, in- 
cluding Epictetus. (Cf. P. Barth, The Stoa, p. 
217.) This may be due to the fact that Stoicism 
was tinged with religious ideas, and to some 
extent proclaimed the dignity of man. 
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time, however, the Church sanctioned 
feudalism and, because of its basic as- 
cetic world view, assigned no inherent 
moral value to labor.’ Its ideal was mo- 
nastic withdrawal from all worldly oc- 
cupation, valuing, like the Greeks, con- 
templation above activity. And by ex- 
tolling poverty and beggary, as in the 
mendicant monk orders, the Church ac- 
tually fostered idleness. 

There was a drastic departure from 
this view in Protestantism, especially in 
Calvinism and Puritanism which op- 
posed monasticism and valued activity 
above contemplation. The Puritan at- 
titude to labor was also influenced by 
the rise of modern capitalism, which 
marked a radical departure from the 
medieval ascetic view and its economic 
theories.® 

The modern attitude to labor was in- 
fluenced chiefly by the rise of technolo- 
gy and industry. In the ancient world, 
technology played an insignificant role, 
and human labor was regarded as an 
imitation of nature which was consid- 
ered the highest perfection. Modern 
technology has, however, demonstrated 
that the human intellect is capable of 
harnessing nature to its own ends. This 
insight has brought a corresponding 
modification in the philosophical out- 


7 This is generally conceded by modern au- 
thors. See Etienne Borne, A Philosophy of 
Work, pp. 44f. and 55f., and Adriano Tilgher, 
Work, p. 39f. It is surprising to find Tilgher 
declaring that Christianity esteemed labor more 
highly than Judaism. He adduces no evidence 
in support of this claim. It should also be 
noted that medieval Jewish thinkers to some 
extent subscribed to the ascetic view, limiting 
labor to the task of providing life’s basic ne- 
cessities (Maimonides, Moreh Nevukhim, III, 
12). But medieval Judaism never adopted the 
extreme ascetic view of the Church. 

8 Cf. R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise 
of Capitalism, p. 240f. 
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look. In contrast to the Greek view of 
knowledge as a passive contemplation 
of things, Kant regards cognition as an 
active process whereby the intellect im- 
poses order upon the data of experi- 
ence.® Post-Kantian idealistic philoso- 
phy, which stressed the creative char- 
acter of thought and the primacy of 
the will (Fichte), also spoke of the dig- 
nity of labor as a manifestation of man’s 
creativity and his means of dominating 
nature.!° Modern industrialism has pro- 
vided opportunity for the full utiliza- 
tion of human talents and energies and 
improved considerably the material lot 
of the masses. 

In recognizing this, one should not, 
however, gloss over the negative aspects 
of industrialism. Nor should one, on the 
other hand, commit the oft-repeated 
error of opposing the “spiritual” to the 
“material” factors and blaming tech- 
nology for the spiritual plight of mod- 
ern man. For modern technology is one 
of the greatest expressions of the human 
spirit. To be sure, economic interests 
should be guided by ethical principles, 
and modern man has, perhaps, allowed 
himself to be dominated by economic 
interests so that he has lost sight of the 
ultimate meaning of life, in which eco- 
nomic activity is but a means to an 
end.!1 The Marxian so-called “material- 


® A more radical exposition of cognition as 
an active process is to be found in Henri 
Bergson, Creative Evolution, pp. 152, 323, and 
in modern pragmatism, which stresses the close 
connection between thought and action. 

10 Cf. J. G. Fichte, Bestimung des Menschen, 
p. 104f. 

11 John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philoso- 
phy (1957), p. 127: “Mankind might become a 
race of economic monsters, restlessly driving 
hard bargains with nature and with one an- 
other, or capable of putting it to use only in 
ostentatious display and extravagant dissipa- 
tion.” 
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istic’ conception of history, according 
to which spiritual culture is deter- 
mined by production, certainly has no 
basis in logic or historical facts. This 
thesis may be seen as an exaggerated 
expression of the spirit of our era, in 
which the economic factor dominates 
the body politic and social. In view of 
this dominance, which is also largely 
responsible for the troubled world situa- 
tion, it is interesting to note the obser- 
vations of the ancient Jewish sage who 
wrote under the pen name Ecclesiastes 
—Koheleth. 

In posing the question: “What profit 
has a man from all his toil?’’’* Koheleth 
apparently had in mind not the laborer 
in the narrow sense of the word, but 
the man of enterprise and wealth.’ 
From a religious viewpoint which in 
modern terminology may be called “‘exis- 
tentialist,” he demonstrates the vanity 
of a life which is spent in pursuit of 
wealth. He speaks ironically of the man 
who leaves behind a huge fortune with- 
out having enjoyed any of it in his life. 
He compares the laborer, who after his 
hard work enjoys a good sleep, with 
the rich man kept insomniac by his con- 
stant preoccupation with his fortune.’ 
This description of the wholesome psy- 
chological effect of work as compared 
with the deleterious effect of the obses- 
sive pursuit of wealth also expresses the 
general meaning of labor in human ex- 
istence. To be sure, labor alone cannot 
answer Koheleth’s question as to the 
meaning of human existence. But labor 
does make life endurable, warding off 


12 Koheleth 1:2. 

13 See Ch. W. Reines, Koheleth on Wisdom 
and Wealth, Journal of Jewish Studies, Vol. 
V, pp. 280-284. 

14 Koheleth 5:12. 

15 Ibid., 2:22, 23; 5:11. 
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the boredom and dissatisfaction which, 
according to Koheleth, are characteris- 
tic of the leisure class. 

Judaism’s view of labor, based on its 
religio-ethical outlook, is expressed in 
the Biblical account of creation. The 
Rabbis declare that the fact that in this 
account First Man was ordered to work 
as soon as he was admitted to the 
Garden of Eden’ signifies that man 
should not enjoy the fruits of the soil 
without first working it.17 In the Bibli- 
cal view, man’s destiny is to work the 
soil from which he was created.'® The 
Rabbis further maintained that the fact 
that the Bible designates the act of crea- 
tion as “work’”—melakhto—signifies the 
dignity of (human) work.!® In the idea 
of creation, Judaism sees the purpose 
and meaning of the world and the su- 
premacy of the (Divine) will over na- 
ture. Since man was destined to domi- 
nate nature by his labor, the latter may 
be viewed as the fulfillment of the in- 
tent of creation; for all labor is, indeed, 
creative. 

This view of labor is implied in the 
Sabbath idea, in which man’s work and 
rest both are associated with the idea 
of creation. The Sabbath, which pro- 
vides the link between the idea of crea- 
tion and the (religious) idea of time, 
thus also provides the link between time 
and labor. This may be explained in 
philosophical and psychological terms. 
The human notion of time is closely 
linked with the faculty of mental con- 


16 Genesis 2:15. 

17 Aboth d’Rabbi Nathan, edit. Schechter, 
pp. 44-45. This refutes the erroneous notion 
held by some authors under the influence of 
Church doctrine (A. Tilgher, Op. cit., p. 34) 
that the Bible conceives labor as expiation for 
the Original Sin. 

18 Genesis 3:23. Psalms 104:19-23. 

19 Ahoth d’Rabbi Nathan, ibid. 
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centration upon some objective, which 
is exerted especially in an act of the 
will. (Thinking, too, which demands 
mental concentration, is actually an act 
of the will.) Work thus becomes a psy- 
chological necessity. For in idleness, man 
becomes bored by the monotony and 
emptiness of time and, as it were, aware 
of the aimlessness of his existence. It is 
one of the chief characteristics of hu- 
man nature that man must constantly 
overcome boredom by filling his time 
with some real or devised occupation.?° 
At work, man is so absorbed with the 
task at hand ihat he seems to forget his 
self and his perpetual worries and dis- 
satisfactions.?4 

However, total subjection of man to 
work is the cause of (formal) slavery and 
may also lead to the inner enslavement 
of the person, stamping it as a tool of 
work”? and, by exhausting it physically 
and spiritually, breaking the resistance 
of the will. The ancient enslavers were 
apparently well aware of this psycho- 
logical fact. The Bible relates that in 
order to suppress the aspiration for free- 
dom of the enslaved Hebrews, Pharaoh 
imposed ever more gruelling tasks on 
them. When Moses came to them with 
the message of liberation, they did not 
listen “because of anguish of spirit and 
hard labor.’’?% 


20 This is expressed in the colloquialisms 
“pastime” (Zeitvertreib in German), “to kill 
time,” etc. 

21 Work as an alleviator of inner dissatisfac- 
tion is generally recognized in modern psychol- 
ogy. (Cf. S. Freud, Das Unbehagen in der Kul- 
tur (Fischer Bucherei, 1957), p. 110. 

22 In antiquity, the slave was compelled to 
work continuously, according to his physical 
capacity, if for no other purpose than to sig- 
nify his status. Jewish law forbade this prac- 
tice with respect to the so-called Hebrew slave. 
(Cf. Maimonides, Avadim, I, 6.) 

23 Exodus 6:9. 


The Sabbath, therefore, signifies not 
only physical relaxation and spiritual 
recreation after the period of labor,*4 
but also human dignity and freedom— 
freedom from both inner and external 
servitude. Since further, the Bible tells 
us that the Sabbath marks the comple- 
tion of creation—which, as noted above, 
is the moral purpose of life—it also 
teaches us that man should not allow 
himself to become completely absorbed 
in the preoccupations of the moment, 
as exemplified by labor, but should now 
and then turn his thoughts to eternal 
matters. 

Sabbath rest thus acquired in Juda- 
ism a more sublime spiritual and ethi- 
cal meaning, which proved of immense 
value in the moral and spiritual eleva- 
tion of the Jewish working masses. It 
is known that, either out of boredom 
or because they do not know what “‘to 
do with their time”—as the phrase goes 
—or out of inner dissatisfaction with 
life, etc., the working masses often tend 
on their days of rest to turn to demoral- 
izing pastimes. Judaism seeks to pre- 
vent this by investing the Sabbath day 
with a higher spiritual and ethical mean- 
ing, by dedicating the day to prayer and 
study for those who all week are pre- 
occupied with business and work.5 

Eager to convince people of the mer- 
it and dignity of labor, the Rabbis were 
not content merely to point out the sig- 
nificance of labor in the ethical-religious 
world, view of Judaism. They also 


24 Sabbath as a time of spiritual recreation 
is expressed in the rabbinic notion of the “ad- 
ditional soul,” which the Jew is said to acquire 
on the Sabbath. 

25 Cf. Pesikta Rabbati, XXIII. Philo (De 
Cherubim, pp. 90-92) compares the revelry and 
license which characterized the pagan festivals 
with the spiritual character of the Jewish fes- 
tivals. 
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brought to bear a number of prag- 
matic arguments.?6 They pointed to the 
psychological dangers of idleness, and 
even its threat to the physical well be- 
ing of man, citing the man who, bored 
by idleness, walks aimlessly on a roof- 
top or at a river’s edge and meets his 
death by accident.?* 

Ethically speaking, the Rabbis de- 
clared, rather drastically perhaps, that 
greater is the merit of one who earns 
his livelihood by honest toil, than one 
who merely fears God.?* They also 
pointed out that labor, whereby a man 
supports himself is necessary, for the 
preservation of the individual's self-es- 
teem. Rav (Abba), the founder of Tal- 
mudic scholarship in Babylonia, ad- 
vised his pupil Rabbi Cahana to per- 
form such menial labor as skinning 
mules in the marketplace rather than 
be dependent upon other people.*® 

To impress upon people that the per- 
formance of manual labor is a most dig- 
nified pursuit for the scholar, other 
Rabbis were wont to carry utensils on 
their shoulders when they went to the 
Beith Hamidrash, saying: “Great is the 
value of labor, since it honors its mas- 


The idea of the dignity of labor is, 


26 Contemporary social conditions apparent- 
ly compelled the Rabbis to speak of the neces- 
sity of work. Although industry characterized 
the ancient Jews (Cf. Josephus, Contra Apion- 
em, Il, 42), certain strata of the Jewish popu- 
lation apparently inclined to idleness. (Cf. Ch. 
W. Reines, The Term “Batlanim” in Rabbinic 
Sources, Sinai, Vol. XLI, 82f.) 

27 Abot D’Rabbi Nathan, loc cit. 

28 Brakhoth 8a. Although many of the 
Rabbis also engaged in business, they apparent- 
ly preferred the manual trades. Some advised 
that boys should be taught a handicraft rather 
than introduced to business. (Kiddushin 29a.) 

29 Baba Bathra 110a. 

80 Nedarim 49b. 


indeed, one of the cardinal tenets in 
the teaching of the Pharisees. It is vigor- 
ously stressed already in the statement 
of one of the early teachers, Shmaya, 
who said “Love labor and despise mas- 
tery.” Some commentators have cor- 
rectly noted that this statement implies 
that labor should be preferred not only 
as a means of providing for one’s ma- 
terial needs, but for its own sake.*? The 
same commentators have also noted the 
logical connection between the two parts 
of the above statement. It is the scorn 
of labor that leads to overweening 
pride and mastery,3* while, conversely, 
working people are usually humble. The 
Rabbis, therefore, did not hesitate to 
point to the simple country folk as an 
example for the more refined learned 
class. This thought is expressed in a 
most interesting statement which was 
recited by the scholars of Yavneh in 
order to caution themselves against in- 
tellectual pride and scorn of the un- 
learned. The statement is:** “I am a 
creature and my fellow man is a crea- 
ture. My occupation is in the city and 
his occupation is in the country. Just 
as he does not pride himself in his oc- 
cupation, so do I not pride myself in 
mine.”’85 

But even as they emphasized the dig- 
nity of labor, the Rabbis also stressed 
the need to link labor with learning. 
This is implied in the Rabbinic state- 


81 Aboth I, 10. 

82 Midrash Shmuel to Aboth I, 10, p. 26. 

83 Cf. Th. Veblen, Theory of the Leisure 
Class, 36f. 

84 Brakhoth 17a. 

85 The reading of Rashi and of the printed 
Talmud text, “mithgader bimlakhto,” which 
Rashi renders: “I do not aspire to his occupa- 
tion,” is apparently mistaken. Cf. Dikdukai 
Sofrim ad loci, and Ch. W. Reines, Torah 
Umusar 92. 
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ments concerning the connection be- 
tween Torah and “Derekh Eretz.” This 
concept, which in the broadest sense 
means civilization and civilized manners, 
in Rabbinic terminology also specifical- 
ly connotes labor, the pursuit of a 
trade.8* The concept of Torah, on the 
other hand, both in Rabbinic and Bib- 
lical terminology has a distinctively 
ethical meaning. Torah is seen as the 
tool for the perfection of man’s moral 
qualities beyond the level of strictly so- 
cial morality which is signified by the 
term “Derekh Eretz.” 

The Rabbis therefore stressed that 
learning (Torah) cannot have the de- 
sired moral effect unless the individual 
first of all possesses “Derekh Eretz.” 
They also stressed that, conversely, 
“Derekh Eretz” unaccompanied by To- 
rah cannot produce a truly moral per- 
sonality. This they expressed succinctly 
in the statement that where there is no 
Torah there is no Derekh Eretz, and 
where there is no Derekh Eretz there 
is no Torah.§* They, therefore, de- 
nounced the “am-haaretz,” the ignora- 
mus, both for his spiritual and moral 
immaturity and for his unwillingness to 
learn.** Since it may be argued that 


86 The Mishna (Kiddushin 40b) says that he 
who lacks learning and “Derekh Eretz” is be- 
yond the pale of civilized society. The Gaonim 
(Otzar Hageonim to Kiddushin, p. 67) explain 
that this refers to one who is both unlearned 
and not engaged in any trade. 

87 Aboth Ill, 17. 

88 But the Rabbis were sometimes convinced 
by experience that an uneducated person can 
possess high moral virtues. (Leviticus Rabbah 
LX, 3.) It is interesting that some commenta- 
tors see Hillel's statement (Aboth II, 6) that 
an “am-haaretz” cannot be a pious man (hassid) 
as meaning that, though an “am-haaretz” can- 
not achieve the highest stage of piety, he can 
nevertheless be a righteous man. (Midrash 
Shmuel, p. 5£.) 
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preoccupation with work leaves no time 
for learning, the Rabbis pointed to the 
example of Hillel who managed to 
study while earning his bread as a hired 
laborer.*® But the Rabbis were realistic 
enough to recognize that the common 
folk are not prepared to follow the he- 
roic example of a Hillel. They, therefore, 
declared that those who are busy during 
the day may fulfill the precept ‘‘to medi- 
tate upon the Torah day and night’’*® 
by reciting one portion of the Oral Law 
in the morning and in the evening, or 
even—in the case of the unlearned—by 
reciting the Shema in the morning and 
in the evening.*! 

These minimum demands for study 
may be seen as a desire on the part of 
the Rabbis to comfort the pious work- 
ing people who felt conscience-stricken 
because they were unable to devote 
more time to study.* 

To the aforementioned statement of 
the scholars of Yavneh,** which, as we 
have noted, was intended as an admo- 
nition to the learned not to scorn the 
unlearned but honest country folk, and 
to point out the merits of the latter, it 
is added: “If you think that my merit 
is greater (because I study), we have 
learned that it does not matter whether 
one does more or less, so long as the 
heart is devoted to God.” 

On the other hand, it became increas- 
ingly difficult for the scholars to devote 
themselves to learning at the same time 
that they were engaged in some occupa- 
tion which made heavy demands upon 
their time. Rabbi Simon bar Yohai, 
pointing out that agricultural work (in 


89 Yomah 35b. 

40 Joshua I, 8. 

41 Menahoth 99b. 
42 Cf. Hagigah 5b. 
43 Brakhoth 17a. 
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which many scholars engaged) does not 
leave much time for study, urged the 
scholars to abandon work for study.‘ 
Of the same Rabbi Simon it is told* 
that when he emerged from his long 
concealment from his Roman persecu- 
tors and saw people going about their 
daily business, he exclaimed: “They ne- 
glect life eternal (the Torah-study) and 
are absorbed in the life of the hour 
(ephemeral matters).” 

It is certain, however, that with these 
words Rabbi Simon did not intend to 
denigrate labor (as compared with 
study),4® but to condemn people for ne- 
glecting learning altogether. Rabbi Si- 
mon’s statement may also be understood 
in light of the difficult conditions of the 
time—following the Bar Kokhba revolt. 
The masses were impoverished and de- 
pressed, without any inclination to 
study, and it seemed necessary to stress 
that the scholars should devote them- 
selves to study. 

But Rabbi Simon was vigorously op- 
posed by other Rabbis. Rabbi Gamaliel, 
the son and successor of Rabbi Judah 
I (editor of the Mishna) declared that 
Torah without labor could not endure; 
that only the combination of Torah and 
Derekh Eretz can overcome sin.*? It is 
noteworthy that in this statement work 


44 Brakhoth 35b. 

45 Sabbath 33b. 

46 The same phrase was once used (Sabbath 
10a) by a Rabbi in reference to a colleague 
who, he felt, spent too much time praying. 

47 Aboth II, 1. Cf. also Koheleth Rabbah, 
Maimonides (Commentary to Aboth IV, 5; Hil- 
khoth Talmud Torah III, 10), too, insisted that 
scholars engage in some wordly trade, lest the 
use of Torah as a means of earning a liveli- 
hood lower its esteem in the eyes of the masses. 
This view is shared by Bahya (Hovat Halvavot, 
Prishut, Chapter V), who maintains that an as- 
sured livelihood is prerequisite to higher piety 
(prishut). 


is assigned a role equal to that of Torah 
in shaping the individual’s moral char- 
acter.*8 Labor, insofar as it harnesses 
the energies of the individual to useful 
social ends, is the proper foundation of 
civilization (Derekh Eretz) and there- 
fore also of social morality. Torah, on 
the other hand, by impressing upon man 
his moral destiny and responsibility, is 
the basis of higher personal morality. 
This view is stressed in another pas- 
sage*® which declares that just as a Cov- 
enant was concluded on behalf of the 
Torah, so was one concluded on behalf 
of labor. 

In summary, the recognition of the 
dignity of labor as an expression of hu- 
man creativity, which is regarded as a 
latter-day achievement, is already found 
in Judaism and is fundamental to its 
ethico-religious world view. The Rabbis 
also stressed the social, moral and psy- 
chological value of labor, anticipating 
modern views on the subject. At the 
same time, Judaism cautions man 
against allowing himself to become the 
slave of labor (the word slave is here 
used in its broadest sense), which would 
be an infringement of the principle of 
human dignity. 

This appreciation of labor in Biblical 
and Talmudic sources did not always 
exist in Jewish life. Because of difficult 
social and economic conditions, which 
forced most Jews into business, resulting 
in the domination of Jewish communal 
life by the wealthy class, the mass also 
tended to denigrate the dignity of labor 


48 The famous Tosafist Rabbenu Tam 
(quoted by Hagaoth Maimonioth, end of Tal- 
mud Torah) even concluded from the phrasing 
of the above statement that Derekh Eretz takes 
precedence over Torah. This is in line with 
the statement (Leviticus Rabbah IX, 3) that 
Derekh Eretz preceded the Torah. 

49 Aboth D’Rabbi Nathan, op. cit. 
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and those who engaged in manual 
trades.5° 

But the basic Jewish view of the dig- 
nity of labor always remained, and there 
was always some recognition of the con- 
nection between work and learning. (In 
Eastern Europe in recent centuries, the 
Jewish craftsmen were usually organ- 
ized in congregations and study societies 
of their own.) 

As a result, and also because of the 
influence of the Sabbath as an equalizer 


among the classes, the Jewish workers of 


50 A vigorous protest against this tendency 
was registered by Rabbi Pinchas ben Eliahu 
in the 18th century (Sefer Habrith Hashalom, 
Warsaw, 1870, p. 305 f£.). 


recent generations maintained a high 
spiritual and moral level and a sense 
of personal dignity which contrasted 
sharply with those of the non-Jewish 
proletariats even in the most advanced 
Western lands. 

But the modern Jew, influenced as he 
is by the civilization in which he lives, 
and blindly accepting its values, has lost 
sight of the traditional and basic Jew- 
ish view of labor. 

The Jewish view of work, stressing 
its dignity at the same time that it 
stresses the concept of human freedom 
and the supremacy of moral values, 
carries a profound message for a mod- 
ern world so plagued by the clash of 
powerful economic interests. 
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A STRAINED LOOK AT OBSOLESCENCE 


DOV B. LANG 


I have often sympathized with the as- 

sortment of objects that our hectic 
present has made “obsolete”, not be- 
cause of any instinctive preference for 
the old over the new, but more simply 
because there is something unnatural 
and forced about death by obsolescence. 
Perhaps it is because of this personal 
aversion that I find myself both offended 
and wearied by so often reading and be- 
ing told by my Christian friends that 
Judaism is an anachronism, enduring 
somehow, even in its contemporary 
form, as the historic preparation for a 
Christian consummation or, as one 
friend put it, the root to Christianity’s 
flower. In other words, that I, as a Jew, 
am obsolete. 

I would be willing at this point to 
listen to the genteel voices which sug- 
gest that perhaps I ought to be more 
circumspect in choosing both my friends 


tion that the emergence of Christianity out of 
Judaism made, and still makes, inevitable the 
latter’s designation as obsolescent by Christian- 
ity. To the attitudes and acts such judgments 
have engendered, nineteen hundred years of 
history are tragic witness. Here, the author 
points to the possibility for Christianity to dis- 
associate—without conceding any aspect of its 
own theological doctrines—the historical nexus 
between the two faiths from any denigratory 
evaluation such as implied in the epithet ob- 
solescent. Mr. Lang acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to Mr. Joel Kramer for some of the 
material in his essay. 


their attitude seems to reflect the mood 
and intent of a large and authoritative 
segment of Christian opinion. Arnold 
Toynbee has been too much belabored 
by irate ‘fossils’ to warrant further criti- 
cism for his use of that term, but it is 
of interest, at any rate, to note the as- 
sumption on which his conclusions de- 
pend. Working with a scheme that de- 
scribes a periodicity in the structure of 
civilizations, Toynbee announces the 
death and supercession of Judaism, en- 
suant upon its rejection of Jesus’ claims; 
and ventures to explain that “in deliber- 
ately refusing the opportunity that was 
offered to it of realizing its manifest des- 
tiny of flowering into Christianity by 
opening its heart to the gospel of its 
Galilean step-child, Judaism not only 
stultified its spiritual past but forfeited 
its material future into the bargain.” 
The assumption underlying his state- 
ment is as overt as it is questionable— 
that Christianity is the fulfilment of 
“manifest destiny” (obit. 1850?) of Juda- 
ism. From this initial premise, it follows 
quite easily that Judaism did in fact sign 
its own death warrant and breathes now 
only because of a certain intransigence 
or, alas, irreverence. Again, from a more 
authoritative position than Toynbee’s, 
Bultmann writes that “... faith requires 
the backward glance into Old Testa- 
ment history as a history of failure, and 
so of promise, in order to know that the 
situation of the justified man as the 
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Christian arises only on the basis of this 
miscarriage,” reiterating the familiar 
theme that Judaism has “failed” and 
that Christianity marks the logical as 
well as the (disdaining the indefinite ar- 
ticle) historical development of Juda- 
ism’s premises. 

It is perhaps not entirely irrelevant 
that this same premise has been fre- 
quently pressed into the service of ra- 
tionalization and speculation devoted 
to or even sponsored by the Christian 
Church(es), which in the guise—and 
sometimes without it—of philo-Semitism 
have implied its opposite. The Jews, 
such argument goes, have performed 
their function so far as we are concerned, 
and yet they persist. If they flourish, it 
will indicate the possibility and even 
the validity of their faith. Therefore, 
they must suffer and their suffering be 
testament to both their own stiff-neck- 
edness and to Christianity’s truth. 

Reasoning of this sort lies, for in- 
stance, behind Innocent III’s statement 
in the Edict entitled “In Favor [!] of 
the Jews” that “...because through 
them [the Jews] the truth of our own 
faith is proved, they are not to be severe- 
ly oppressed by the faithful” (emphasis 
added). The author of these words was 
later to enforce the exhibition of the 
Star of David on Jews’ clothing. Nor 
are more contemporary examples lack- 
ing. Karl Barth, working from premises 
on the order of those mentioned and 
with the omens of Germany's middle- 
thirties obtrusively present, could still 
emerge from those premises to say that 
“Anti-Semitism is right.”” Or again, Mar- 
itain writes, in assigning the ‘prefatory’ 
role to Israel, “Israel has given the Sav- 
iour to the world; and now it remains 
a witness. . . . The passion of Israel is 
the passion of a scapegoat against which 


the impure sufferings of the world strike 
back. . . . Israel thus suffers the reper- 
cussion of the activation it produces 
(emphasis added). 

I recognize the ad hominem twist of 
the last paragraphs. What I am object- 
ing to primarily, however, is not that a 
certain idea has been abused but that 
the idea itself is suspect. One reaction 
to it has already been registered, and 
it is reasonably clear that even if Chris- 
tianity can be justified in the attitude 
described above, it has been less than re- 
sponsible in managing it; and that if it 
is not justified, an unmistakeable arrog- 
ance is revealed. 

Speaking more objectively, on the lev- 
el at which particular religious faith 
makes no difference, that is, at a level 
limited to rigorous empiricism, different 
studies of history will be able to work 
from the same data. In this case, histor- 
ians, whether Christian or not, will—or 
may agree—on the process of history 
leading from Judaism into Christianity. 
The significance of that process is an- 
other matter again, and I am suggesting 
that statements to the effect that ‘Chris- 
tianity is the culmination of Judaism’ 
are not simply historically rooted state- 
ments, but rather some of these other 
matters of theological affirmation. This 
in itself goes counter to much of the 
evidence usually adduced in behalf of 
the supercession of Judaism, evidence 
which attempts to verify Biblical premo- 
nitions of the Messiah in the life of 
Jesus. The particulars of the argument 
to this effect will not be developed here, 
but I would suggest that there is noth- 
ing very compelling about it, and that 
Christianity cannot afford to rest its ar- 
gument for the Messianic mission of 
Jesus on it. The fallacy “post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc” is well known; and so0- 
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called prophetic fulfilment is fatally li- 
able to a variation of that fallacy which 
might run “before this, therefore in an- 
ticipation of this.” 

But the argument does not generally 
rest at this point. What in its origins 
was simply an historical statement (or 
mis-statement) undergoes transformation 
into an ontological description which 
has proved even more mischievous than 
the other. In the cases already cited here, 
not only is Christianity taken to have 
emerged temporally from Judaism, but 
it is also seen to be connected with Juda- 
ism in some trans-historic sense, in the 
sense of being the natural realization of 
Judaism’s potentiality. This is clearly 
no longer history that is being talked 
about, but ontology or theology of his- 
tory. And this in a sense brings us 
squarely up against it—for while there 
may be arguments about the events of 
history, ontologies or theologies of his- 
tory are much more a matter of taste 
about which, ultimately, it is almost al- 
ways irrelevant to argue. 

There can be no question, according- 
ly, that the Christian theology of his- 
tory has the right, systematically if not 
profoundly, to regard Judaism in what- 
ever light it sees fit. So long as capital 
is not made out of this vision (as has 
been done time and time again), the 
dispute remains one of pure [sic] specu- 
lation, readier perhaps to suppurate 
than certain other speculative disaffec- 
tions, but nonetheless preserving only 
an unarguable theoretical contempt. At 
the same time I suggest, however, that 
one has the right to expect more than 
this minimal tolerance from a religion 
with the designs of Christianity, I also 
suggest that the position disputed here 
is by no means inevitable; that Chris- 
tianity can, with equal consistency and 


closer adherence to its own principles, 
set aside the antipathy which tradition- 
al misgivings have sponsored. 

In speaking so, I do not request that 
Christianity allow all religions to be 
equally ‘right’ or ‘true’, but more sim- 
ply that Judaism be accorded the ini- 
tial status of those other religions, even 
if this amounts to gaining the equal 
right to be wrong. It is true, on the one 
hand, that Judaism anteceded Christian- 
ity historically, but so did Zoroastrian- 
ism and Buddhism, to cite only two ex- 
amples of religions which are not treated 
maliciously by Christianity. There is, of 
course, something historically special 
about the relationship between Judaism 
and Christianity—but this is an histori- 
cal and not necessarily a metaphysical 
or theological peculiarity. The Jews 
who were to remain Jews and who were 
Jesus’ contemporaries refused to admit 
his Messianic role; so again did the Zor- 
oastrians and the Buddhists of the time 
(if only from ignorance), and so do the 
three groups together today. Nor is the 
argument that the Jews, as the original 
monotheists and sponsors of the Chris- 
tian adaptation of Messianism, should 
‘know better’ made less invidious by the 
left-handed compliment it pays. Reli- 
gions disagree on many things, and per- 
haps one is ‘right’ and the others are 
‘wrong’; but if they are wrong, they are 
wrong at a point in history and not 
apart from all instances of that history. 

What becomes then of the theology 
of history in Christian thought? To re- 
vise it is not to dispense with it, and 
there are a number of ways by which 
the former process could be effected. 
One way would have Christian doctrine 
exclude the Jews from the purview of 
that theology or at least note the pos- 
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sibility of such exclusion. This would 
serve to group the Jews with the many 
other groups and religions ‘extra eccle- 
siam’ without at the same time necessi- 
tating a disregard for the historical re- 
lation between Judaism and Christian- 
ity. It qualifies that relation, however, 
according to the account. Thus, at worst, 
if Christianity insists that the ‘Old Tes- 
tament’ prophesies the mission of Jesus 
or that the ‘Old Testament’ is the au- 
thoritative account of events leading up 
to the birth of Jesus, it will be clear 
that this is not the Bible of the Jews 
to which Christianity defers, but a book 


quite distinct from it. At best, the dis- 
pute becomes one between two religious 
and systematic alternatives which can 
view each other thenceforth with the re- 
flective, if baleful, eyes of peers. 

What I am asking in short is Chris- 
tian (with both a small and a large “‘c”) 
de-mythologization for the Jews. The 
need for this might not be so urgent if 
the myths about the Jews could expect 
the convivial reception accorded to, say, 
the pantheon of Greece; but somehow 
things have not worked out that way. 
And, after all, there is something obso- 
lete about Mt. Olympus. 
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JUDAISM AND NATURAL RELIGION 


NOAH H. ROSENBLOOM 


I 


M”” of the intellectual tensions, 

philosophical _perplexities and 
ethical tensions that plague modern man 
hark back to the Cartesian-Newtonian 
outlook, which revolutionized man’s 
concept of nature and its relationship 
to faith. This new concept toppled the 
neatly established dualistic view of the 
Middle Ages of a “realm of nature” and 
a “realm of grace”. 

The advocates of nature, who hereto- 
fore were satisfied to serve as the hand- 
maiden of faith, rebelled now against 
this subordination. They refused to con- 
cede to the inferior position assigned to 
nature in the belief that it was acted 
upon from without. Nature suddenly 
became elevated to the sphere of the Di- 
vine. God was not revealed through a 


The paradox of a universalistic faith in a 
nationalistic framework, to use Yechezkel Kauf- 
man’s descriptive phrase for Judaism, has drawn 
the repeated attention of Jewish thinkers. Sam- 
uel David Luzzatto, the nineteenth century 
polyhistor, is shown, in Dr. Rosenbloom’s pres- 
ent study, to have attempted a full scale reso- 
lution of the antinomy. The attempt involved 
the positing of two distinct phases in Judaism's 
development—the Abrahamic phase, natural 
and hence potentially universal, and the Mo- 
saic, particularistic and hence nationalistic. 
How such conceptual framework might strength- 
en the present traditionalist position forms the 
conclusion of the author’s exposition on a ne- 
glected aspect of Luzzatto’s thinking. 


one-time-act of revelation but His pres- 
ence constantly manifests itself in the 
dynamism of the multifarious phenom- 
ena of nature. The latter was, therefore, 
not only the realm of man but the realm 
of God as well. The new philosophy was 
not reversed medieval weltaschauung 
claiming the supremacy of naturalism 
over supernaturalism but actually left 
no room for the latter. 

The discovery of law in nature acces- 
sible to human reason endowed man 
with a sense of security. It changed his 
universe from a bewildering capricious 
phantasmagoria of phenomena, whose 
permutations were unintelligible to 
him, into a unified rational cosmos of 
law and order. The optimism engen- 
dered by the rationality and mathemati- 
cal regularity in nature intoxicated its 
advocates to associate natural with ra- 
tional. Since nature represents the most 
perfect order of God, therefore, it seems 
logical to conclude that what is natural 
ought to be considered also reasonable. 

This alliance between nature and rea- 
son made the battle between them and 
faith fierce and acrimonious. Their re- 
spective followers drifted further and 
further apart. A harmonious reconcilia- 
tion was becoming utterly impossible. 
Both groups had extremists who refused 
to compromise. The militant rationalists 
exclaimed: Ecrassez l'infame. The stub- 
born traditionalists derisively boasted, 
Crede quia absurdum or Credible quia 
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non intellectum est. Not, however, all 
traditionalists and rationalists were 
swept down the maelstrom of extremism 
and radicalism. Some tried to steer a 


more moderate course. They endeavored _ 


to find a more conciliatory approach to 
these ever-widening currents of thought. 
Firmly believing that laws of reason 
could be found in all fields of endeavor, 
they were certain that it could be found 
in religion too. All that was necessary 
was to divest the historical religions of 
their accidental elements, superstitious 
accretions and sacerdotal practices and 
a rational religion would emerge. This 
idea was already expressed by the hu- 
manists and particularly by Nicholas of 
Cusa: Una est religio in rituum varie- 
tate. 

The criterion for what constitutes 
a rational religion was not too difficult 
to find. Since during this period nature 
was rational and reasonable, consequent- 
ly, whatever religious ideas and values 
could be discovered in nature ought be 
considered natural religion, hence the 
religion of reason. In their eagerness to 
unearth what was “natural” and “rea- 
sonable” in religion, it became fashion- 
able to explore and study the religions 
and cultures of the Oriental peoples who 
have escaped the ravages of artificial and 
unnatural Western civilization. The 
common denominator of these religions 
would constitute the fundamental and 
universal principles of natural religion. 
The interest in oriental cultures and re- 
ligions so different from their occiden- 
tal counterparts brought about an in- 
fatuation with the most primitive and 
uncivilized ones. The more primitive a 
society, the more ancient a culture, the 
more primeval a religion, the more nat- 
ural it was considered to be. The reli- 
gion of the bon savage was thus the 


closest to universal reason, eternal truth 
and natural religion. 

This veneration of the primitive and 
uncivilized cultures gave raise to the as- 
sumption of a Golden Age in remote 
antiquity which was universal, rational, 
and natural in every respect. Only 
with the advent of civilization and the 
manipulation of scheming priests, was 
this pure and unadulterated natural re- 
ligion corrupted. The pristine kernel of 
natural religion was overladen with an 
encrustation of dogmas, doctrines, the- 
ologies and rituals. 


II 


The danger to the existing historical 
and traditional religions was apparent. 
Small wonder that many Christian 
thinkers and theologians made a frantic 
effort at a higher synthesis. They at- 
tempted to identify Christianity with 
the principles of the religion of reason 
and, subsequently, with those of natu- 
ral religion. Thus, they expected to save 
Christianity from the powerful and de- 
vastating attacks by the proponents of 
nature and reason. At the height of the 
popularity of Cartesianism, Fenelon, 
Bossuet and Malebranche tried to re- 
construct religious traditions upon the 
new philosophic ideas. Similar attempts 
were made by Isaac Newton, John Locke 
and Samuel Clarke. Other attempts to 
synthesize Christianity with natural re- 
ligion were made by John Toland, who 
endeavored to prove that Christianity 
was not mysterious. Matthew Tindal, 
in his book Christianity as Old as Crea- 
tion or The Gospel a Republication of 
the Religion of Nature emphasized the 
identity between the old faith and nat- 
ural religion. Accordingly, there was no 
essential difference between them. There 
was no distinction between natural mo- 
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rality and religion. The former taught 
man to act in accordance with reason 
and the latter taught him to act also 
according to reason as the manifest will 
of God. Joseph Butler saw in revelation 
a mere “republication of natural reli- 
gion”. John Tilloston argued that “Nat- 
ural religion is the foundation of all 
revealed religion and revelation is as- 
signed simply to establish its duties”. 
Accordingly, there is no fundamental 
difference between natural and super- 
natural religion. The latter does not 
contain anything not already inherent 
in the former. Leibniz considered Chris- 
tianity meritorious since it had trans- 
formed the religion of the philosophers 
into the religion of the people. 


The only man who seriously at- 
tempted to synthesize Judaism with nat- 
ural religion and thus vindicate its tra- 
ditional aspects was Samuel David Luz- 
zatto. His attempt at harmonization was 
propounded by him in his well known 
but often misunderstood, and even more 
frequently misinterpreted, concept of 
Abrahamism. The latter is ordinarily 
considered to represent Luzzatto’s par- 
ticular concept of Judaism as opposed 
to Atticism. Judaism and Atticism were 
two diametrically opposed cultures. At- 
ticism emphasized reason; Judaism 
stressed emotion. The former extolled 
mind over heart, preferred outer form 
to inner spirit, worshipped holiness of 
beauty over beauty of holiness. Judaism, 
on the other hand, exalted heart over 
mind, revered holiness, and elevated it 
over beauty and stressed compassion, 
love, righteousness and simplicity. 

Since these latter ideals and values 
were pursued by the progenitor of the 
Jewish people, Abraham, Luzzatto, ac- 


cordingly, denoted his moral concept of 
Judaism by the term Abrahamism. Ac- 
cording to this interpretation, the gen- 
eral term Judaism is too broad and all- 
inclusive. It embraces a multitude of 
concepts and a variety of views frequent- 
ly conflicting and antithetical. They 
range from extreme rationalism pro- 
fessed by Maimonides and Ibn-Ezra, to 
extreme mysticism, professed by the fol- 
lowers of the Lurianic school. In order 
to emphasize the moral, compassionate 
and altruistic aspect of Judaism, Luzzat- 
to termed his specific concept—Abraham- 
ism. 

In a letter writen in 1839 in Italian 
to Isaac Samuel Regio, Luzzatto tells of 
a new idea that overwhelmed him com- 
pletely. Luzzatto, however, hesitated to 
expound his new theory in public which 
he considered novel, spontaneous and, 
perhaps, radical. In that letter, Luzzatto 
sets forth the theory of Abrahamism and 
Mosaism. Both constitute two distinct, 
separate but successive periods in the 
development of Judaism. The former 
began with Abraham and lasted until 
the Revelation on Sinai. The latter be- 
gan immediately upon the termination 
of the former and continued uninter- 
ruptedly until the present time.' This 
theory appears in many of Luzzatto’s 
writings and in his letters as well as in 
his book Yesodei Hatorah. He repeats 
it with emphasis as an accepted concept. 
A careful analysis will show that Luz- 
zatto was actually proposing a higher 
synthesis between Judaism and natural 
religion, not unlike many of the Chris- 
tian theologians in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who made similar attempts with 
regard to Christianity. Judaism or Mo- 
saism was merely a republication of nat- 
ural religion or Abrahamism. Luzzatto 


1S. D. Luzzato—Epistalorio, pp. 295-301. 
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was familiar with the writings of the 
exponents of reconciliation between the 
traditional religion and the religion of 
nature,? and he apparently made an ef- 
fort to apply the same methods to Juda- 
ism. 
The period of Abrahamism corre- 
sponds to the original state of mankind, 
when man lived in accordance with the 
dictates of nature. No laws and no reg- 
ulations fettered man, no Torah was im- 
posed by God amidst thunder and light- 
ning. There was no need for precepts 
or commandments. Man felt what was 
naturally good and chose it, or what 
was wicked and avoided it. It was an 
era when man was completely free and 
happy and in that freedom he sought 
God rather than God seeking him, 
since the gulf between man and God 
was hardly distinguishable. During that 
period, Abraham found God by him- 
self, without any supernatural assistance 
or “grace”. It was Abraham, who discov- 
ered God, and clung to Him and not 
vice versa. Having recognized God, 
Abraham forsook idolatry and followed 
Him without any compulsion but of his 
own free will in a natural manner just 
as a child follows his father. In that 
early period, the belief in God was not 
based upon reason, speculation nor phil- 
osophical argumentation, but was sim- 
ple and natural, flowing out of the 
yearning of the heart. This kind of faith 
was characteristic of the Patriarchs and 
the early Hebrews until the time of 
Moses. 

Reconstructing from the Biblical nar- 
ratives the Patriarchs’ views, thoughts 
and outlook, during the period of Abra- 


2 Noah H. Rosenblomm, “The Conservative 
Rationalist School and its Influence on Luz- 
zatto” (Hebrew) Sura, Vol. 2, Jerusalem, 1956, 
pp. 181-205. 


hamism, we find “that they believed in 
one God creator of heaven and earth, 
judge of the world, protector of those 
who fear Him, rewarding them and pun- 
ishing the evildoers according to the 
work of their hands. Hence, we see also 
that they believed in miracles, angels 
and prophecy. They were concerned 
with the place where they would be in- 
terred (hence we may conclude that they 
believed in immortality and resurrec- 
tion). We see that they prayed to God 
in time of trouble, as well as for others 
(Abraham for Abimelech), they made 
vows and when they were rescued—they 
praised Him and brought sacrifices. The 
way of God that Abraham taught his 
children—his household—was to do jus- 
tice and righteousness.® 

This was Judaism in its first phase of 
history. It was Abraham, who first recog- 
nized God and, as a result, God elected 
him and his descendants and set them 
apart from all other people of the world. 
In this Abrahamistic period, Judaism 
was natural and spontaneous. Its pre- 
cepts were carried out, not in response 
to a superimposed heteronomous au- 
thority or by the threat of coercion, but 
in an autonomous fashion, in accord- 
ance with the dictates of the heart. In 
the course of time, with the increase of 
man upon earth, the children of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, too, multiplied 
and grew from a small family into a 
people of six hundred thousand strong. 
They were liberated from the Egyptian 
bondage and went to establish a land 
of their own, to constitute an inde- 
pendent nation. In their new land the 
descendents of Abraham would be sur- 
rounded by many people, who were 
steeped in various pagan cults. It was, 


8S. D. Luzzatto, Yesode Hatorah, Part 1, 
pp. 9-11. 
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therefore, necessary to strengthen and 
fortify the natural ethics, morality and 
religion, which were self-evident and 
natural in the Abrahamistic period by 
giving to the nation that now replaced 
the old family a Divine code in revealed 
form in the times of Moses. 

Thus, the period of Abrahamism ter- 
minated and the period of Mosaism be- 
gan. During this new era, the Jews came 
in contact with the corrupt civilization 
of their neighbors. Natural religion 
could not be depended upon any longer. 
There was a need now for a revealed 
morality, based upon authority and en- 
forced by coercion. The new revealed 
code, however, did not contain anything 
which was unknown during the period 
of natural religion in the time of Abra- 
hamism. The changes, however, that 
took place during the crucial period be- 
tween the Exodus and the conquest of 
Canaan, made it imperative that re- 
vealed, authoritative Mosaism should 
supersede natural Abrahamism. Essen- 
tially, as far as the content was con- 
cerned, Mosaism only gave legal and 
authoritative validity to the simple self- 
evident tenets recognized and practiced 
out of free will by Abraham. 

This distinction of two different phases 
in the historical development of Juda- 
ism, Abrahamism and Mosaism, the first 
which represented natural Judaism, 
when man sought God, and the second 
revealed Judaism when God sought 
man, is not dissimilar to the distinction 
drawn by many Christian theologians 
during the eighteenth century. Luzzat- 
to, like those Christian theologians, at- 
tempted to reconcile historic religion 
with natural religion, and thus validate 
the former on the grounds that.it is a 
mere duplication of the latter. Unlike 
his Christian predecessors, Luzzatto 


failed to draw the inherent inferences 
from his basic premise. His theory, how- 
ever, was replete with far-reaching philo- 
sophical and theological implications. 


IV 


Luzzatto’s theory obliterated the medi- 
eval distinction between the “realm of 
grace” and the “realm of reason”. Ac- 
tually, nature preceded grace chrono- 
logically, but essentially, from the point 
of view of content, there was no differ- 
ence between them. Mosaism, which was 
synonymous with grace, did not differ 
from Abrahamism, which connoted na- 
ture. We have already pointed out that 
Luzzatto endeavored to prove that Juda- 
ism was not a heteronomous religion, 
which superimposes upon its adherents 
duties which are not in accordance with 
nature. The heteronomous view was 
considered objectionable by the Deist 
rationalists, the exponents of the En- 
lightenment period, as well as by the 
theorists of the Jewish Reform move- 
ment. The latter eliminated a great por- 
tion of the Law due to its heteronomic 
character. The laws and observances that 
they left, were only those which had an 
autonomous basis. 

The heteronomous view brought 
about a dilemma that either Judaism 
was not natural, since it had to be im- 
posed upon man against his will and 
contrary to his nature, or that nature 
was not perfect due to the fact that an 
outside force, unnatural or supernatural, 
was required to complete it. Both horns 
of the dilemma were unacceptable to 
Luzzatto, since they would have intro- 
duced a dichotomy between Judaism 
and nature. By distinguishing two dis- 
tinct historical eras in the development 
of Judaism, this dilemma was avoided. 
During the first period of Abrahamism, 
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Judaism was not revealed and was not 
heteronomous. It was adhered to, never- 
theless, due to the fact that Judaism 
then was natural. Abraham and his chil- 
dren discovered Judaism and fulfilled 
its laws and precepts on an autonomous 
basis. They abided by the laws of Juda- 
ism, as by the laws of nature. Their 
faith in the existence of God was just 
as unshakable as their knowledge of the 
existence of the world. The distinction 
between good and evil was as clear to 
them as the distinction between light 
and darkness. Judaism did not emanate 
from a Book, nor from a supernatural 
authority, but from the heart. Only 
when man became unnatural, when an 
invisible wall arose and separated man 
from nature, did Judaism begin to ap- 
pear unnatural. Its laws, which in the 
Abrahamic period were autonomous, be- 
came subsequently heteronomous. When 
man became estranged from nature, 
alienated from his own true self, and 
corrupted by civilization, it was neces- 
sary to transform natural Judaism from 
its Abrahamic state into an authorita- 
tive Mosaism. Essentially, Judaism is na- 
ture and its laws autonomous. 

The exponents of natural religion 
argued that all traditional and historic 
religions will eventually disappear or be 
superseded by other religions. “Every- 
thing that has a beginning will some- 
time have an end, and vice versa, that 
which has never had a beginning can 
never perish”, said Diderot. According- 
ly, natural religion alone is the only 
true and eternal religion, which will 
never be replaced in the course of his- 
torical development.* By making Juda- 
ism, in its Abrahamic stage, synonymous 


4 Ernst Cassirer, The Philosophy of the En- 
lightenment, Boston, Beacon Press, 1955, pp. 
170-171. 


with natural religion, Luzzatto thus es- 
tablished that Judaism was not a reli- 
gion which began at a certain moment 
in history, but was always in existence. 
Consequently, Judaism was, and will be 
eternal. 

Luzzatto’s theory answered an old but 
serious question about the “chosen peo- 
ple” idea. Why did God elect Israel and 
not any other nation to receive the To- 
rah? This problem seemed to disappear 
in the light of Luzzatto’s explanation. 
Accordingly, God did not favor Israel, 
nor did He choose Abraham out of all 
the people of the world. It was Abra- 
ham, who sought and found God, fol- 
lowed in His ways, executed His prin- 
ciples and taught his own children jus- 
tice, righteousness and the laws of God. 
It was, therefore, only reasonable that 
God should give the Torah, in its re- 
vealed manifestation, to Abraham’s de- 
scendents, who knew it already as a fam- 
ily tradition, and had fulfilled it for 
many centuries, in accordance with their 
natural inclination. God did not elect 
Israel for any particular esoteric reasons, 
but merely gave Divine authority (the 
Torah) to a way of life which had been 
in existence for a long time, based here- 
tofore upon natural and traditional 
foundations. 

Luzzatto’s theory that Revelation was 
preceded by a period of Abrahamism ex- 
plained still another old, vexing prob- 
lem, namely, the reason that the Torah, 
which is the source of religion and 
knowledge of God, does not deal with 
any metaphysical or eschatological prob- 
lems or theological doctrines. Accepting 
the premise that the Torah was already 
known and practiced in its Abrahamis- 
tic form, there was every reason to as- 
sume that those basic principles were 
already axiomatically accepted, and 
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there was no need to reiterate them. 
Otherwise, all the other practices could 
not have been taken for granted. The 
revealed Torah did not have to contain 
those axioms which were never ques- 
tioned or doubted. The only need was 
to write down the laws and command- 
ments which, due to the changes of con- 
ditions and circumstances, were in dan- 
ger of being forgotten. 


The narrative portion of the Bible 
has always aroused a number of ques- 
tions. Why did the Torah, which is eter- 
nal and Divine, dwell so extensively and 
minutely upon the personal biographies 
and histories of the Patriarchs? Why did 
the Torah describe all these seemingly 
insignificant episodes in such elaborate 
detail? In the light of Luzzatto’s theory, 
this enigma was solved. The Torah in- 
cludes both periods of Judaism, the 
Abrahamistic and the Mosaic. The Mo- 
saic religion appears in the form of leg- 
islation and exhortation, whereas the 
Abrahamistic religion is described in sim- 
ple narrative. Reading the stories and 
the biographies of the Patriarchs and 
their descendents, reading the details of 
their domestic life, their customs, their 
conversations and relationships, we learn 
about their outlook on Judaism in that 
early and naturalistic era. We also see 
the striking similarity between both 
phases of Judaism, which were identi- 
cal in all respects and represented only 
two different aspects of the same way of 
life. 

The criticism, leveled by early Chris- 
tianity against the excessive legalism and 
formalism of the Pharasees, became one 
of the cardinal motifs of subsequent 
Christian theology and even influenced 


the subsequent philosophic appraisal of 
Judaism. Spinoza considered his an- 
cestral religion a legal system which was 
neither religious nor moral, but aimed 
primarily at the political and social wel- 
fare of the Jewish nation.® Kant, too, 
saw in Judaism a religion devoid of 
moral imperatives and religious feeling. 
The Jewish religion simply insisted up- 
on legal and moral conformity. Even 
the commandments of the Decalogue 
ought not to be viewed as moral pre- 
cepts, but rather as legal enactments.® 
Due to the lack of moral insight in Jud- 
aism, Kant seriously recommended that 
the Jews incorporate into their religion 
the ethical principles of the Gospels.” 
That Judaism was legalistic was not 
even disputed by Mendelssohn, who con- 
sidered Judaism rationally superior to 
Christianity. Mendelssohn maintained 
that Judaism was Revealed Law and, 
therefore, it implied immutability. 

Luzzatto seemed to have removed this 
stigma of excessive legalism and formal- 
ism hurled at Judaism by theologians 
and philosophers. While Mosaism has 
many legal aspects, they are not devoid 
of religious feeling or a sense of morali- 
ty. Behind the legal and formalistic fa- 
cade of Mosaism, there is the foundation 
of Abrahamism, which shows that in the 
period of natural religion, before these 
acts and precepts were legally formu- 
lated, they were executed on a volun- 
tary basis as emanating from the heart, 
nature and moral consciousness. 

The concept of Revelation was repug- 
nant to many rationalists due to its par- 
ticularistic aspect. Since Revelation im- 
plied personal salvation, it was decried 


5 Julius Guttman, Dat Umada, Jerusalem 
1956, pp. 195-196. 

8 Ibid, pp. 222. 

7 Ibid, pp.223. 
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as immoral since God had revealed Him- 
self to only a small segment of human- 
ity, leaving the rest of mankind in dark- 
ness. The problem of salvation also af- 
fected the generations who lived prior 
to the historic act of revelation. It was 
thought unreasonable and unethical that 
all those generations, as well as most of 
humanity, should be deprived of salva- 
tion from which they were excluded by 
time or space, or lack of knowledge. 

Again, Luzzatto’s theory of Abraham- 
ism seemed to solve this vexing problem. 
While Judaism was revealed to the Jews 
only, due to historic and cultural cir- 
cumstances, Abrahamism was open to 
everyone. Any person, whenever and 
wherever he lived, could have attained 
salvation by following Judaism in its 
natural form. Though Judaism, in its 
Mosaic aspect, appeared to be particu- 
laristic it was, nevertheless, universal in 
its Abrahamic one. Any person, at any 
time, could follow Judaism in its nat- 
ural state and have the same advantage 
as those to whom these very same prin- 
ciples were revealed authoritatively and 
supernaturally. 

Luzzatto does not draw the distinc- 
tion between traditional precepts, which 
are not inherently, right or wrong, but 
are the commands of God and rational 
ones which are approved or disapproved 
by our reason. This distinction, preva- 
lent in most of the works of Jewish 
medieval philosophers,® could not be ac- 
cepted by Luzzato, since it would have 
implied that there are heteronomous 
laws which are not natural and of which 
man, without supernatural aid could 
not be aware of. Therefore, we noticed 
that Luzzato included the offering of 
sacrifices in the Abrahamic era, not as 


8 Isaac Husik, A History of Medieval Jew- 
ish Philosophy, Philadelphia, 1941, pp. 38-39. 


a heteronomous law unacceptable to 
reason, but rather as an expression of 
gratitude emanating from man’s feeling 
of thankfulness to God. The differentia- 
tion between the two groups of com- 
mandments is rather due to our being 
removed from nature and natural reli- 
gion. Consequently, many things which 
could formerly be categorized as “ra- 
tional” became relegated to the position 
“traditional” or actually non-rational. 


VI 


The synthesis of Luzzato, between Jud- 
aism and natural religion, would have 
had undoubtedly a tremendous impact 
upon the intellectual circles in his day 
when nature and natural ideas and con- 
cepts were valued highly. It is, there- 
fore, to be regretted that S. D. Luzzatto, 
who propounded this profound theory 
of Abrahamism and Mosaism, left it in 
its embryonic state, arrested in its ini- 
tial stages. Neither he nor his followers 
ever elaborated upon it, nor did they 
investigate its possibilities and inherent 
applications. However, in spite of its 
embryonic nature, the implications nec- 
essary for the reconciliation and _ har- 
monization of Judaism and natural re- 
ligion are inherent in his theory, and 
evident to everyone able to draw out 
its implicit ideas. Though Luzzatto’s 
theory was primarily designed to meet 
the challenges of his time and harmon- 
ize Judaism with the philosophic ideas 
of his age, many of its inherent implica- 
tions still seem of interest to the con- 
temporary traditionalist, who endeavors 
to hold on precariously to both pillars— 
revelation and reason. 

For the avowed secularist, who negates 
revelation completely, or to the modern 
religious relativist, who considers it a 
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mere figure of speech, Luzzatto’s views 
have only a literary and historical sig- 
nificance. For the contemporary tradi- 
tionalist, who though operating in a re- 
ligious universe of discourse not dissim- 
ilar to that of his ancestors, is still sen- 
sitive to the outer intellectual climate 
of his times, Luzzatto’s view possesses 
more than historical interest. Accepting 
the historicity of the fact of revelation 
on Sinai, the contemporary traditional- 
ist, like Luzzatto, is in search of a ra- 
tionale for its particularistic manifesta- 
tion. Though he firmly believes in its 
universality, its timelessness, and its re- 
demptive purpose for all mankind, he 
is, nevertheless, acutely cognizant that 
its temporal and local aspect is unac- 
ceptable. Luzzatto’s view that historical 
conditions necessitated the revelation of 
God on Sinai, in order to prevent the 
disintegration of natural Abrahamism, 
and to fortify the Israelites against the 
corroding influencs of heathenism, may 
mitigate the difficulty of the problem. 

The contemporary traditionalist, like 
his predecessors, accepts the idea of the 
election of Israel. He is aware, however, 
that its ethnocentric aspect meets with 
misunderstanding and objection. Living 
in a democratic society and imbued with 
the ideal of human equality, he finds it 
difficult to reconcile the latter with the 
concept of “chosenness’’. Luzzatto’s ex- 
planation that Israel was not selected 
by God, due to its racial or ethnic sin- 
gularity, but due to the fact that it was 
already in possession as a family tradi- 
tion of the verities of subsequent rev- 
elation, makes it plausible even in mod- 
ern times. Furthermore, the idea that 
cognition of God, morality, religious 
truth and salvation of mankind, are not 
contingent upon historic revelation and 
can be achieved by anyone through its 


natural manifestation, vindicates the 
universal and democratic aspect of Jud- 
aism and minimizes the objections to its 
historic revelation. 

Subscribing to the Divinity and ve- 
racity of the Scriptures the contempora- 
ry traditionalist is aware of the criticism 
leveled against its quantitative elabora- 
tions and its seemingly irrelevant biog- 
raphies and historical narratives. He, 
too, is mystified by the lack of meta- 
physics, theology, philosophy and es- 
chatology in the Bible, an interest he 
shares with all perplexed moderns. Luz- 
zatto’s explanation that these fundamen- 
tal ideas were known and accepted in 
early Israelite society so that there was 
no need of elaboration, while not satis- 
factory in full, may serve as an apologe- 
tic pawn. Luzzatto’s distinction that the 
Bible contains two parts, a naturalistic- 
Abrahamic portion, which is reflected 
in its biographic and narrative sections, 
and the corresponding theophanic-Mo- 
saic part, which is stated in legal terms, 
may validate the excessive narrative ela- 
borations. 

The contemporary traditionalist, who 
is under the impact of the various anti- 
intellectual philosophies of modern 
times, may not be as anxious as S. D. 
Luzzatto or Samson Raphael Hirsch to 
rationalize the entire regimen of com- 
mandments, precepts, rites and rituals. 
Nevertheless, he would feel more com- 
fortable if he could point to the non- 
mystical and autonomous aspect of the 
Mitzvoth, as well as to their moral val- 
ues behind the outer formalistic and 
legalistic encrustation. Rejecting relati- 
vism in religion, affirming the historici- 
ty of revelation, the validity of the Bi- 
ble, the eternity of Judaism, and the 
immutable character of the Mitzvoth, 
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the contemporary traditionalist will find 
many ideas in common with Luzzatto’s 
interpretation of Judaism. 

But this is not to expect that Luzzat- 
to’s views can serve as a cure-all to the 
numerous theological and philosophical 
problems that beset the contemporary 
traditionalist. Though the latter’s reli- 
gious universe of discourse has not ap- 
preciably changed, the outer intellec- 


tual climate to which he is sensitive, and 
to which he has to relate his theological 
views, is in a state of fluidity. Neverthe- 
less, amidst the changes and the fluc- 
tuations of the general contemporary in- 
tellectual climate, Luzzatto’s attempt at 
a higher synthesis between traditional 
Judaism and the philosophy of his time 
may prove both philosophically provok- 
ing and theologically fructifying. 
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THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF RELIGIONS— 
A REVIEW ESSAY * 


R. J. ZWI WERBLOWSKY 


[' is no secret that comparative re- 

ligion is, in many respects, an awk- 
ward subject. One of its difficulties stems 
from the fact that many of its practi- 
tioners seem to be unable to make up 
their minds whether the subject of their 
studies is theology (viz. philosophy of 
religion) or simply that particular type 
of empirical manifestations indicated 
by the somewhat vague term “religious 
phenomena.” Hovering uneasily 
tween Theology and Comparative Re- 
ligion, they tend to be normative when 
they should be descriptive and even 
become edifying when they should re- 
main “understanding.” This is not to 
deny that the religions of the world 
may not be legitimately studied from 
a theological angle. Every theologian 
is entitled, perhaps even obliged, to 
ask how his own particular religious 
claims and commitments are related 
to the fact that other religions with dif- 
ferent or even rival claims exist. Are 
they all falsehood?, or alternative 
(equally legitimate or perhaps inferior 
and preparatory) ways to the same one 
and ultimate reality? Are they vain 
things fondly invented or significant 
traces of a “general revelation’? The 
answer depends on the degree of ex- 


* The Comparative Study of Religions, by 
Joachim Wach (ed. with an introduction by 
Joseph M. Kitagawa), Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1958, pp. xlviii and 231. 


clusiveness which the theologian’s own 
religion exhibits; the place he accords 
in his system to other religions will vary 
accordingly. 

An interesting complication arises 
when the theologian, committed to an 
exclusive religion claiming absolute 
value, at the same time also accepts 
certain liberal values which do not 
allow him simply to write off other re- 
ligious forms as sheer humbug or error. 
The late Prof. Joachim Wach’s think- 
ing on the subject is a case in point. 
But however fascinating this problem 
may be, it has obviously very little to 
do with the comparative study of re- 
ligion as such. It is a purely theological 
problem which interests the compara- 
tive religionist only to the extent that 
theology always provides his “raw ma- 
terial.” The comparative religionist will 
want to study the different kinds of 
attitude towards other religions or to- 
wards the study of comparative religion 
itself, exhibited or made possible by the 
various theologies. Such an analysis may 
provide him with some of the most 
valuable clues for a typology of religions 
(prophetic, mystical, totalitarian, ex- 
clusive, universalist etc.). Still, compar- 
ative religion is a humanistic, anthro- 
pological discipine whereas theology, 
on its own premises, is not. Historians 
of religion may treat theology historic- 
ally, and theologians, in revenge, may 
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study historical and sociological devel- 
opments theologically. Either way is 
legitimate provided the differences in 
approach and level of thought are not 
lost sight of. 

Of course scientific virtues, like all 
other virtues, are more easily preached 
than practiced. Every science, in addi- 
tion to its premises and assumptions 
which are always and necessarily non- 
scientific, tends to extrapolate from its 
findings and to proclaim so-called con- 
clusions which are, in fact, nothing of 
the kind. The heavens may or may not 
declare the glory of God; but, as Sir 
Arthur Eddington pointed out long 
ago, the question is beyond the astron- 
omer’s competence. There may or may 
not be a Ultimate Reality (with capital 
letters) which humanity approaches or 
not, the matter is of interest to the 
metaphysician but not to the compar- 
ative religionist, as such, whose sole 
concern is with the fact that human 
beings (individuals and groups: hence, 
also psychology and sociology of re- 
ligion) exhibit patterns of relatedness 
to a sphere or realm of being, which 
constitutes the religious “object” and 
for which Ultimate Reality is not al- 
ways, and not necessarily, the most 
suitable term. The student of religions 
will analyze and try to understand, as 
fully as possible, the nature of this ob- 
ject of relatedness (not the object an 
und fiir sich), as well as the various pat- 
terns of relatedness. A general introduc- 
tion to this comparative study of re- 
ligions is an urgent desideratum, but 
Professor Wach’s posthumous volume is 
far from filling the lacuna. I even sus- 
pect that it was never meant to fill it. 
For Professor Wach certainly knew 
what Comparative Religion, strictly 
speaking, meant. In the year 1924 he, 


himself, had written (Religionswissen- 
schaft, p. 68): ““The task of Comparative 
Religion is the study and description 
of the empirical religions. It is a de- 
scriptive-comprehending, and not a 
normative science. Its task is fulfilled 
with the historical and systematic study 
of the concrete religious configurations”. 
It is exactly this task which the present 
volume does not fulfill. Perhaps the 
title is somewhat misleading, for what 
the book does—and does very well in 
its own way—is to provide a philosoph- 
ico-theological introduction to Compar- 
ative Religion. As such, it will be help- 
ful not only to college students, but 
also to those other readers whose men- 
tal make-up has been conditioned by 
the distinctively Christian character of 
Western thought and culture. 

The Problematik underlying the book 
which is not that of Comparative Re- 
ligion proper but of a theology strug- 
gling towards a positive approach to 
Comparative Religion is highlighted 
by the editor’s valuable introduction 
on “The Life and Thought of Joachim 
Wach”. Prof. Kitagawa’s account of 
Wach’s concept of religion as reflecting 
his religious evolution (pp. xxxiv ff.) 
is particularly illuminating in that re- 
spect. Wach’s work in the World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, his ecu- 
menic ideals and “irenic efforts”, his 
inability, as a Christian theologian, to 
accept the views of Radhakrishnan (a 
Hindu theologian!) concerning the 
equal validity of all religions, as well 
as his attempts to relate the insights 
of Religionwissenschaft to Christian the- 
ology (ibid. p. xliv) all provide the bio- 
graphical background of the picture 
that emerges from an attentive reading 
of the text of the present publication. 

To begin with, Wach does nothing 
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to show the inadequacy of “historic- 
ism” and of the “positivistic methodol- 
ogy” which, he sadly admits, still seems 
to persist in certain quarters (p. 5). Of 
course historical analysis can never yield 
the norms without which life is not 
worth living (ibid.), but then, nobody 
ever supposed historical analysis to do 
just that. There is, after all, a world of 
difference between studying and living, 
between studying history and making 
it. The student, gua student, is vitally 
interested in norms, but these are the 
norms of the peoples and periods which 
he is studying. (The analysis of the 
norms which dictate his own scientific 
approach and method belongs to a dif- 
ferent level). If Rudolf Otto’s work is 
characteristic of the new period of the 
comparative study of religions (p. 6), 
then it is also characteristic of all its 
weaknesses. Wach asks “can you under- 
stand a religion other than your own?” 
(p. 10). The question should never 
have been put in this form. For al- 
though there may be “something pa- 
thetic about the modern historian of 
religion” shouting from the top of the 
roofs that he has no religious convic- 
tions (p. 8), it is a fact that many stu- 
dents of religion (and very good ones 
at that!) do not belong to any religious 
body. In fact every true scholar, qua 
scholar, eliminates his religion from his 
studies, whatever the “religious” char- 
acter of the motives and drives that 
make him study religion at all. In the 
last resort the question is of the same 
order as “can you understand a human 
being other than yourself?” and here 
too the answer is that whatever our 
inevitable limitations, our experience 
of ourselves should help us to under- 
stand others even as our understanding 
of others helps us to understand our- 


selves. I certainly do not wish to ap- 
pear to plead for the naive “if I were 
a horse” method, yet the problem is 
ultimately one of adequate emotional 
condition (p. 12); but this recognition 
can hardly be described as a revolu- 
tionary, modern post-rationalist achieve- 
ment. Even the arch-positivist would 
agree that in order to study music (as 
distinct from holding views about music) 
you must be musical, though you need 
not be a practising musician. To study 
religions you must be capable of experi- 
encing what religion may mean to hu- 
man beings and societies; you neéd not 
be “religious” in the currently accepted 
sense of the word. Wach’s summary of 
modern views on the diversity of aspects 
of the One Reality (Thornton, Richard- 
son, Ferré, D. S. Moses a.o.) should cer- 
tainly be of interest to students of the 
history of ideas. But his assertion that 
whilst rejecting pluralism and relati- 
vism, and holding to the belief that 
truth is one, you may yet concede that 
there are many mansions in our Father’s 
house, is of no relevance at all. It mere- 
ly illustrates the kind of ideology which 
enables a certain type of philosopher- 
theologian to come to terms with the 
incredibly rich variety of religious phe- 
nomena. Altogether the book seems char- 
acterized by an almost obsessional fear, 
typical of the orthodox Christian who 
wants to be a humanist and liberal at 
the same time, of appearing to endorse 
relativism or determinism of any sort 
(cf. p. 32), The noble art of sitting on 
both horns of a dilemma or, in more 
homely language, of eating one’s cake 
and wanting to have it, is practised by 
scholars too in token of their exemplary 
humanity. 

In one respect, however, the religious 
affiliations of scholars have vitally in- 
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fluenced their studies. Religious interest 
has largely determined the choice of re- 
search areas, and Wach puts his finger 
on a sore spot when he declares (p. 22) 
that “only in a few instances has the 
study of non-Christian documentary 
sources reached the level of Old and es- 
pecially of New Testament research.” 
The same could be said, mutatis mu- 
tandis, for Indian scholarship concern- 
ing the Old and New Testaments. But 
perhaps there is little harm in all this 
and we may be grateful if the total 
corpus of scholarly achievement is made 
up of the contributions of specialists 
who have come to their respective sub- 
jects inter alia by their religious inter- 
ests. 

However, the history of religions is 
only one part of Comparative Religion, 
its “vertical” division as it were. No less 
important is the “horizontal” study of 
religious phenomena and structure. By 
his background, training, philosophical 
cast of mind and his previous work, 
Wach was qualified like no one else to 
give us the much-needed thorough anal- 
ysis and examination of the vexed ques- 
tion of the relation between philosophi- 
cal phenomenology (Husserl and his dis- 
ciples) and the so-called phenomenology 
of religion. The intriguing but all too 
brief and inadequate references (pp. 24- 
5) sufficiently indicate the interest of the 
problem which can—alas—no more re- 
ceive the full treatment it deserves from 
the master’s hand. 

As for the historical approach, it may 
be doubted whether the beginning of 
religion legitimately falls within the 
compass of scientific research. The be- 
ginning of religions, whether Christiani- 
ty, Buddhism or Mormonism, are mean- 
ingful historical problems. From the 
study of the rise of contemporary cults 


(e.g. Cargo Cults), we may, perhaps, even 
venture to draw conclusions regarding 
the beginnings of older religions. But 
the beginning of “religion” (in the sin- 
gular) is merely a euphemism for philo- 
sophical-anthropological speculation. No 
self-respecting linguist discusses the ori- 
gin of language; his subject is the struc- 
ture, nature and development of lan- 
guage as it exists. The same holds true 
for the study of religion. The fact that 
religion, like language, is co-extensive 
with humanity (already Tylor knew 
that), must not be taken as an invita- 
tion to start talking about the “response 
of the human spirit to the Divine Spir- 
it” or about the necessity of cultivating 
this human disposition (cf. pp. 38 ff.). 
In fact, the description of the phenom- 
enon of religious relatedness to an ob- 
ject is a matter of course for every se- 
rious student, without prejudice to the 
metaphysical and ontological status of 
the religious (numinous, transcendent, 
absolute, etc.) object. After all, we knew 
long before Freud that objective entities 
which man encounters vis a vis himself 
may have their origin in his own soul. 
The descriptive affirmation of the reli- 
gious reality thus has little or no bear- 
ing on our other ideas about projection 
viz. “ultimate reality”. 

Religious experience (p. 27 f.) may 
seem a questionable starting point for 
a discussion of religion, if only for the 
simple reason that religious experience 
is only one of the many phenomena that 
constitute religion, e.g. religious tradi- 
tions, institutions, rituals, etc., all of 
which may in their turn condition re- 
ligious experience. The obvious argu- 
ment that traditions, institutions, rituals 
and the like are unthinkable without 
an original, creative religious experience 
may be a valid inference, but it seems 
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certainly a wrong starting point for the 
comparative study of religion. This is 
not to break a lance for the purely func- 
tionalist or sociological approach, and 
even less for Karl Barth’s views on re- 
ligion and religious experience (p. 28). 
In his polemic against Barth, Wach in- 
cidentally betrays the fundamentally 
theological character of his thinking. He 
disagrees with Barth’s bland refusal to 
class Christianity as ‘‘a religion’’ by pro- 
pounding a rival Catholic type theology 
instead of simply noting, as behooves a 
comparative religionist, that a certain 
type of theocentric and anti-humanist 
religion likes to define itself in its ab- 
soluteness and uniqueness not by calling 
other religions false but even more radi- 
cally by giving the word “religion” its 
fully modern and _ anthropological 
weight and refusing to apply the term 
to itself. There is an interesting analogy 
in modern Jewish Theology: Prof. Isaiah 
Leibowitz, the Jewish Barth, indignant- 
ly resents the designation “religion” for 
Judaism. Christianity, of course, like 
Hinduism and other vain things fondly 
invented by the human spirit, is a re- 
ligion all right (and therefore worthless), 
whereas Judaism whose essence is the 
Halacha is uniquely different—as if all 
religions were not similar and uniquely 
different at the same time! 

In point of fact, the alternative wheth- 
er religious experience should be re- 
garded as constitutive in the nature of 
man or whether, in the wake of Kierke- 
gaard and the moderns, we should avoid 
the “humanistic mistake” (pp. 39-40) is 
neither here nor there. You certainly 
cannot answer the Barthians by quoting 
James, Séderblom, Otto as well as the 
Catholic authors to the effect that re- 
ligious experience presupposes a human 
capacity to respond—for the sole but 


cogent reason that Barth states a theo- 
logical and not a religionswissenschaft- 
liche position. Does Wach quote the 
Catholic authors as illustrations of a dif- 
ferent theology or does he use them as 
“scientific” arguments against Barth’s 
“scientific” theories? 

The confusion between theology and 
Religionswissenschaft is characteristic of 
the book as a whole. We are sent to 
John Baillie and William Temple (p. 
42 f.) for definitions of “revelation” (in- 
cluding General Revelation!). This is 
certainly very useful, yet one cannot 
help feeling that an Introduction to the 
Comparative Study of Religion, as dis- 
tinct from a theological manual, should 
have drawn attention to the fact that 
the views of these authors are merely 
examples of one particular type of nor- 
mative thought about revelation and by 
no means the upshot of a comparative 
study (cf. e.g. Th. P. van Baaren’s Voor- 
stellingen van openbaring phaenomeno- 
logisch beschouwd, 1951). Temple's defi- 
nition of revelation as “a union of holi- 
ness and power before which our spir- 
its bow in awe, and which authenticates 
itself by continuous development to 
some focal point in which all prepara- 
tory revelation finds fulfillment and 
from which illumination radiates into 
every department of life and being” may 
hold good of certain Christian views as 
well as of the revelation of Isis vouch- 
safed to Lucius in Book xi of Apuleius’s 
The Golden Ass, but it would have to 
turn a blind eye to a good many other 
cases. 

All revelation is based on the fact 
that the “finite” may become transpar- 
ent for the “infinite”. But we do not 
need to assert this as a belief (p. 45), 
for the proposition merely states the ob- 
vious empirical facts about symbolic 
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function on which all religion is based. 
Whether the referent of the religious 
symbol is best described as Ultimate Re- 
ality is a moot point. Prof. Wach is 
much addicted to the use of this term 
and devotes much time to discussing 
whether this reality is “static” or ‘“‘dy- 
namic’. If the term does not help us 
very much when trying to understand 
the worship of ancestor-spirits, it is cer- 
tainly a useful gadget for making quick 
distinctions between so-called “genuine” 
and so-called ‘“‘pseudo-religious” experi- 
ence (cf. p. 30 ff.). The concepts of pseu- 
do-religion, secular religion, etc. are cer- 
tainly among the most important and 
challenging in modern studies of the 
psychology and sociology of religion, 
but for their justification and applica- 
tion much more is needed than a con- 
venient philosophical terminology ex 
machina. Is religion really never con- 
cerned with control or manipulation of 
the powers confronted? Is everything 
that is not “submission to, trust in and 
adoration of” ipso facto magic? (cf. p. 
53) There is, after all, both religious 
magic and magical religion—as even 
Judaism amply proves. How, for in- 
stance, should we classify prayers (i.e. 
not spells!) or rituals that have to be 
recited viz. performed three or seven 
times? If magic and religion are two il- 
luminating extreme Jdealtypen, it is nev- 
ertheless necessary to stress the fact that 
Idealtypen never (or almost never) exist 
in real life. 

In keeping with the theological and 
idealistically apologetic character of his 
book, the author is at pains to show that 
religious experience, though related to 
a “wide context”, is essentially creative 
and free, “in contrast to all forms of 


determinism ....and.... relativism” 


(p. 57). Here again the student of reli- 


gion with no philosophical axes to grind 
cannot help feeling that the apologist is 
flogging a dead horse. The relative in- 
determinacy of cultural (including spir- 
itual) responses is no less a truism than 
their environmental (cultural and bio- 
psychical) conditioning. It is the precise 
relationship between these two which is 
one of the main problems of modern 
comparative religion, and not sterile 
and abstract discussions about “deter- 
minism” versus “absolute freedom”. 
Turning to the expression of religious 
experience in thought, the author dis- 
cusses myth, doctrine, creed, etc., pay- 
ing special attention to the different 
types of ideas concerning God, the world 
and the soul. If the reader feels dissatis- 
fied with the treatment of some of these 
themes it is partly because of the twi- 
light atmosphere between theology and 
comparative religion which pervades this 
chapter as it does the rest of the book, 
and partly because of the author’s exas- 
perating, telegram-like brevity. If “genu- 
ine myth” is declared to have a refer- 
ence to reality, than the reader is surely 
entitled to know what a genuine myth 
is and in what respect it differs from 
non-genuine myths on the one hand, and 
from genuine non-myths (e.g. other types 
of symbolic narration, legends, more 
highly developed literary elaborations, 
etc.) on the other. The statement that 
“because myth is a category sui generis, 
the positivist notion of three stages of 
the development of the mind has been 
proved wrong” (p. 66) is a blatant non 
sequitur. For sympathizers with the 19th 
century spirit of positivistic enlighten- 
ment as well as adherents of the fash- 
ionable 20th century obscurantism or 
at least irrationalism would both hearti- 
ly agree that myth is indeed a category 
sui generis. The difference between them 
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is only this: that the disciples of Comte 
believe that this category has become ob- 
solete, inadequate and unsatisfactory for 
the more highly evolved modern man, 
whereas Jung e.g. would maintain that 
myth is not only the most meaningful 
but also the most needful of all the 
“languages” ever available to the soul 
and mind of man. Whatever the merits 
or demerits of Bultmann’s crusade for 
de-mythologizing the Gospel message, 
the author’s arguments (p. 66) hardly 
get to the core of the issue. 

In the chapter on the expression of 
religious experience in action, the au- 
thor touches on the question of intoler- 
ance and persecution (pp. 119-20). The 
reviewer, for one, is certainly in com- 
plete agreement with the author’s ideo- 
logical position; nevertheless feels that 
moral indignation even if shared by the 
reader has nothing to do with the study 
of religions. To talk of “means which 
are not compatible with the loftiness of 
the nature of religion” implies that a 
certain type of religion, i.e. the one that 
conforms to modern liberal ideas, is con- 
sidered not only normative but also con- 
stitutive of religion. Marxists, so we were 
taught, are people who feel that the 
dialectical process, inexorable as it is, 
should nevertheless not be left to do the 
job by itself; the revolutionary vanguard 
should assist it by giving a push or two. 
Similarly there are religious groups who 
consider it their duty to be actively 
available as the Lord’s instruments for 
destroying iniquity and punishing the 
wicked. We all have our preferences 
and Prof. Wach’s seems to be with Meis- 
ter Eckhart from whom he quotes (p. 
120), apparently with full approval, a 
very well-known saying: “Men should 
not think so much of what they ought 
to do as of what they ought to be. Think 


not to lay the foundation of thy holi- 
ness upon doing but rather upon being. 
For works do not sanctify us but we 
should sanctify the works. Whoever is 
not great in his essential being will 
achieve nothing by works whatever he 
may do”. The reader of this may be 
edified and perhaps even impressed by 
the superiority of Eckhart’s teaching to 
a religion which, to give but one exam- 
ple, lays the stress on obedience to hala- 
chah as the ideal life and actually uses 
the words “who hath santified us by his 
commandments” before performing any 
of the prescribed works. But an intro- 
duction to the comparative study of re- 
ligion is not the right place for edifica- 
tion or insinuating value-judgments. 
Wach himself had, in fact, stated the 
other view earlier (p. 101), actually 
quoting the response of the children of 
Israel “we do and we hear—naaseh wa 
neshmah” [sic!]; but his enumeration of 
different types of attitude, because un- 
accompanied by a strict and profounder 
comparative analysis, imperceptibly 
“progressed” towards a normative state- 
ment. 

The third main expression of reli- 
gious experience is in “fellowship”. Here 
the sociology of religion comes into its 
own, a subject to which Wach had de- 
voted one of his best known books. Yet 
the short presentation of the subject in 
the present volume (pp. 121-43), whilst 
stressing the religious significance as well 
as the specific character of the religious 
community, tends to overemphasize the 
social aspect as normative and consti- 
tutive. In the present case, the emphasis 
is again essentially theological since Prof. 
Wach would be the first to repudiate 
the “sociologistic” interpretation of re- 
ligion as such (e.g. Durkheim or Rad- 
cliffe-Brown). The hasidic Rabbi quoted 
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by Wach as saying that a prayer, which 
was not spoken in the name of all Is- 
rael, was no prayer at all, certainly rep- 
resents one type of religious orientation. 
But there are other, radically opposed 
types of orientation, even in Hasidism 
itself. Only a thinker whose mental 
background is formed by the Christian 
concept of the Church would take it 
for granted that religion as a matter of 
monos pros monon is necessarily infe- 
rior or less complete. 

The above remarks have been con- 
cerned mainly with the general attitude 
or “climate” of the book and not so 
much with specific points of detail. Gen- 
eralisations, oversimplifications and ab- 
sence of a closely-knit argument are the 
inevitable concomitants of all short in- 
troductions of this kind. Strings of quo- 
tations and long catalogues of names 
make the book a strange mixture of a 
crib for college-students and a biblio- 
graphical guide for further reading. Cf. 
for instance the passage on Islamic 
creeds: 


The importance of the Islamic creeds 
of both Sunnite and Shiite traditions 
has been increasingly recognized by 
Western scholars. . [Wensick] has 
translated and analyzed three early 
creeds . . . and given a brief history 
of later developments which shows his 
view of a growing intellectualism. . . . 
We are indebted to MacDonald for 
translations of .......: Among the 
catechisms which became popular and 
concise statements of faith we have 
translations of those of . . .. (pp. 74-5). 


or on the development of the idea of 
God: 


Pringle-Pattison, Von Hiigel, Sdéder- 
blom, Pettazzoni, Schmidt, Webb, 


Hocking, Temple, Wiemann, Baillie, 
Gilson, Tillich, E. O. James and Wi- 
dengren are a few of the authors of 
monographs on this subject. The per- 


tinent paragraphs in general histories 
of religions such as those of Otto, Van 
der Leeuw, and Eliade suggest a typo- 
logically arranged survey of notions of 
God. Tillich has said very aptly that 
“historical forces determine the exist- 
ence of the idea of God, not its es- 
sence; they determine only its variable 
manifestations” (p. 77). 


This last is characteristic not only of 
the style of the book as a whole, but 
also of its tendency to wind up with 
philosophical statements that belong to 
a different order of studies. But if the 
book is meant mainly as an introduc- 
tion for the beginner, what will this be- 
ginner do with a sentence like “There 
are differences which exist among the 
Madhvas as well as the Ramanujas on 
the question of syncretism”? (p. 95) 

It is a delicate task to edit a posthum- 
ous work, even as it is ungrateful and 
ungracious to criticize it. The same 
pietas towards the author which caused 
the editor to undertake the job of see- 
ing the MS. through the press, undoubt- © 
edly also deterred him from tampering 
with the text even where he may have 
felt that the author himself would have 
made some changes. Joachim Wach, a 
descendant of the Mendelsohn family, 
both from his father’s and his mother’s 
side, was first and foremost, a teacher, 
with all the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this particular charisma. There 
is more of the “whole personality” in- 
volved in the teacher-disciple relation- 
ship than in that between an author of 
scholarly treatises and his learned read- 
ers. But what the mere author loses in 
intensity of contact, he gains in breadth 
of appeal and communication. To the 
disciple even his master’s printed work 
will be part of his “teaching” which 
comes to him in a very special context; 
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it will never be to him what it is to 
other readers: a scientific contribution 
standing and falling on its own, Few 
scholars have known the thought and 
work of Joachim Wach as intimately as 
Prof. Kitagawa, and his introductory 
chapter “The Life and Thought of 
Joachim Wach” is a worthy and percep- 
tive tribute to the master by a disciple, 
colleague and friend. The present re- 
viewer's tribute to the memory of Wach 
could, of necessity, take no other form 
but the only one worthy of Wach’s great- 
ness and integrity as a scholar: a critical 


assessment of these posthumously pub- 
lished lectures, according to the strict 
standards of that branch of studies of 
which Wach himself was one of the most 
distinguished representatives. In spite of 
our critical remarks, most of which bear 
not so much on the book itself as on 
its slightly misleading title, Wach’s The 
Comparative Study of Religions will cer- 
tainly perform a useful function in sem- 
inaries and faculties of Divinity, by in- 
troducing students to the specifically 
theological problems inherent in the 
study of religions. 
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of our Lord 


godliness. 


FOR THE FELLOWSHIP OF GOD 


As we look upon our lives, and search the passing hours of our days, 
We see that our presence here in Time is like an eternal gift 
Which Thou, O Lord, hast graciously bestowed upon us all. 


And as we look upon the endless universe, 
seeking to understand our place within the 
majesty of Space, 

We conceive of ourselves as guests of God, 
As visitors of the Creator. 


These are the convictions of our historic faith. 
For our rabbis taught that each of us has been called to join Thee as partners 


And associates of God, our Maker. 


But there are periods for some of us, O Lord, when the movement 
of events and moods, benumbs our feelings of attachment to Thy 


A PRAYER OF THANKS 


S. MICHAEL GELBER 


And because we thus continue these convic- : 
tions of our fathers, by affirming that Man’s a 
role within the realms of Time and Space is . 
to be in fellowship with God, 

We still sing the ancient songs of faith the 
Psalmist sang upon the pastoral plains of 
ore, 

ue will fear no evil, for Thou art with me”, 
For while, “goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life, I will dwell in 
the house of the Lord forever”. 


A loved one’s death—a cruel disease— 

or the torments we suffer from the 
private disappointments of our lives 
Have sometimes jostled us away from our 
historic faith, 
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And carried us off, on to the sullen 
heath of Loneliness, 

Leaving us there, as though we were 
Neglected by Purpose, 

And as if we were banished from the 
field of Meaning. 

In this seeming separation from our 
God—with minds forlorn—a few of us 
have brooded on what may appear to be 
the aimlessness of life. 


There have been times when some of us have descended, even 
into the Valley of Despair, 

Where the bleak fogs of Defeat have blinded our private 
hopes; 

Where the clouds of Despondency have covered our vision of 
the future; 

And where Hopelessness, by casting a shadow on Freewill, has 
hidden the powers of revival. 


Some of us have risen to the very tops 

of the hills, whereon the joys of our 
successes shine: 

And even on these high places of attain- 
ment, we have, at times, become detached 
from Thee. 

For we have been so filled with Fear, 
that our attentions have been taken up 
with watching, 

Lest Caprice, and the powers of Unpre- 
dictability give flight to our accomplish- 
ments, 

And leave us there, a failure on the 
heights. 


—IlI— 


But God, Almight Father of us all, we know and we affirm the 
prime conviction of our hearts and minds, 

That however harsh the burden, 

And however sad the day, 

Though the heath may seem a lonely place, 

Or the valley appear as if it were the depths of sad despair, 
Though the hills of our accomplishments may look as if they 
are about to crumble, 

The truth about Thy creation is—that life is not a godless 
episode of undirected chance, 

And the universe is not a maze of meaningless coincidence, 
For all experience is a drama of striving and of will, 

Of beauty and attachments, 

Wherein Thou hast provided the bounty of Thy love, for all 
who would choose to partake of it. 
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In our loneliness, 

In our despair,—and 

In our accomplishments, 

We never are, and never were, alone. 
For in Thy beneficent wisdom, Thou art 
always with us, 

Lending purpose and direction to our 
lives. 


And thus, although we cannot always understand the purpose 
of our pains, or the reason for our suffering and fears, we 
know that when awakened to Thy fellowship, we can live our 
lives with a courageous heart. 


When we focus our attention on Thy 
divine companionship, we are not alone, 
When we understand more of the meaning 
of Thy godliness which is always with 

us, we acquire a talent to handle our 
disappointments with an intelligent will, 
When we sense Thy presence, we gain the 
capacity to live with our accomplishments 
in confidence and dignity. 

Because Thou art always with us, O, Our 
Lord, our thanks go out to Thee. 


How do we know that Thou art with us, offering fellowship to all 
our lives? How can we recognize that Thou art here? 


We believe that Thy presence can be 
discerned in everything within us and 
about us that is godly. And are we 
not continually in the presence of 
godly acts, and surrounded by godly 
things? 


But where are these many qualities of godliness to be found 
in our world of work-a-day affairs? 


The touch of godliness that is most 
familiar to us all is not in the 
great beyond, and not in the ex- 
ansiveness of the wide universe, 
ut rather within the intimate con- 
fines of ourselves. 
It is in our power to achieve the 
good, 
It is in our strength to create 
merit and benevolence. 
When we help to advance the cause 
of decency amongst our fellow men, 
—and 
When we improve ourselves, 
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We believe that we take a modest 
part in Thy great work, O Lord, 
and perform, thereby, a godly act 
which brings us into partnership 
with Thee. 


We believe that there is godliness in all our strivings to 
achieve the excellent in what we do, 

Be it in our job or craft, 

Our relationships with each other, or 

Our thoughts and meditations. 

For when we exert ourselves toward the best, we move in the 
direction of the godly. 


When we try to separate—the sacred 
from the profane, and virtue from evil, 


When we make judgments of the people about us that are both 
reasonable and kind, we think that we are moved to do so by 
our striving for the godly. 


When we recognize that there is a 
moral order in the endless dimen- 
sions of Time and Space, 


When we use our powers of resignation toward that which we 
cannot control, 

When we exercise our will to employ our powers of revival, and 
When we engage our powers of creativity to advance the 
causes of brotherhood and peace, 

We think that we are blessed with insights which tells us 
something about the meaning of Thy godliness. 


Perhaps above all else, O God, 

when we make use of our most tender 
strength—our power to love our 
fellow men, 

We discover that we have fashioned 
an indestructible cord of godliness, 
which binds us to Thine Eternity. 
For in the attachments of the heart 
may be found the core of life, and 
the best portion of our experience. 


For these, and for all the expressions of godliness in our 
lives that show us Thy fellowship and that help us to feel 
Thy presence, we give thanks to Thee. 


But we can feel Thy fellowship at its 
best, O Lord, when we try to reach 
Thy presence, 

When we strive to sense 


aes. 
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Thy sacredness. 
When we seek the bond which 
binds us to Thee. 


Thou hast given us this life, 

Thou has provided us with a universe of challenge,—and 

A world of work, wherein we find fulfillment for our span 
of years; 

Thou hast brought us into a civilizing faith, enriched by 

a tradition of revelation and of wisdom, 

Thou hast bestowed upon us a legacy of natural beauty and 
of man-made art. 

Can we not look upon all these treasures of spirit and of 
experience, as though they are Thy hand, O God, offered to 
us as the opening expression of companionship? 


For them all, in their magnificence 
and comfort, we are thankful. 


And to indicate the depths of our gratefulness for the 
bounty of Thy fellowship, we will walk with Thee, as 
Elijah did, and we will offer life the best that we have 
within us. 


And by so doing, we will strive to 
fulfill the prophecy of Thy servant 
Jeremiah, who taught us in Thy name, 
“And ye shall seek Me, and find Me 
when ye shall search for Me, 

with all your heart”. 


O God, our Father, Lord and Maker, we thank Thee for Thy 
fellowship. 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


STEVEN S. SCHWARZSCHILD 


Roman Catholicism will be more 
favorably disposed toward the visual arts 
than Judaism because the “god that be- 
came flesh” together with all his entour- 
age, spatial as well as temporal, lends 
himself more to their ministration than 
the God who is totally different from 
everything on and beyond the earth. 
It will also be more favorably disposed 
toward the visual arts than Protestant- 
ism because, unlike the latter, it does 
not regard the world as having been 
completely corrupted by original sin and 
may, therefore, if only in part and with 
caution, use it for the glory of God 
and man’s salvation. Roman Catholic 
writings on the subject of art are, thus, 
the proper place in which to look for 
positive clarification of the problem of 
the relationship between religion and 
art. 

Celia T. Hubbard’s article “Religious 
Art and the Spiritual Life” (in Spiritual 
Life—a Catholic Quarterly, published by 
The Discalced Carmelite Fathers, Mil- 
waukee, vol. 4, # 1, March ’58) sets 
out to combat “the religious junk 
. . . Mmoney-motivated and catering to a 
falling public taste . . . effeminate” 
which, indeed, is the obverse of her 
church’s principled sympathy for the 
pictorial arts. On the positive side, she 
rightly stipulates that for a reconcilia- 
tion of modern art with religion and for 
the improvement of public taste in the 
arts a “life of grace” in society is pre- 
requisite which she finds hitherto most- 
ly in the Roman Catholic liturgical 
movement, in labor and in rural groups. 
The artistic consumer must learn that 
his insistence on adherence to conven- 
tion suffocates genuine art, while the 
artist must learn that art is not mere 
self-expression or an end in itself but 
rather that it creatively develops tradi- 


tion further. In line with this latter 
thought, she praises much of modern 
art for its “qualities of symbolism and 
timelessness which the Church needs.” 
Finally, she states explicitly the princi- 
ple of Roman Catholic approval of 
artistic creation with which we began 
our considerations: “Christian art must 
be the art of the Incarnation: the art 
of a flesh penetrated by the spirit even 
in its most sensible qualities.” 

Father Adrian of St. Joseph expresses 
fundamentally the same ideas, though 
applied to architecture, in the identical 
issue of this journal in an article “The 
Architect as a Christian Artist.” Again 
contemporary artistic idiom is selectively 
favored, while submission to ecclesiasti- 
cal directives is demanded. If the highest 
function of art is to beautify religion, 
then works of art must be appropriate 
to their function. The baroque style 
will most accord with the spirit of the 
Jesuit order because baroque became 
the universal style of the church in early 
modern times and the Jesuits are most 
closely identified with the universality 
of the papacy; traditional gothic style 
suits the relatively unchanging nature 
of the monastic orders, while modern 
architectural forms best serve the pur- 
poses of the “active congregations.” Fr. 
Adrian submits to analysis the Church 
of St. Elias in the Boston area, built by 
Michel of the famous Le Corbusier firm 
for the Carmelite order, with these 
principles in mind, and comes to the 
conclusion that its modern construction 
properly formulates the spirit and ful- 
fills the needs of the Carmelites in their 
active, simple, and non-liturgically medi- 
tative life. To engage in artistic ativisms, 
as religious art so often does, would do 
two-fold harm: buildings can copy old 
styles, but they can only deceive into the 
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belief that old values have been re- 
created; and instead of fulfilling their 
duty of leading people to the values 
which they are intended to embody, 
when they are not shaped in the idiom 
of the society in which they exist, they 
actually widen the breach between in- 
stitution and people. On the other hand, 
artistic creation “must agree with the 
laws of the Church” and must be in- 
spired by Christianity in order to be 
viable and effective. 

Also on the deeper level of philosophi- 
cal esthetics there prevails this tension 
between free artistic search and adher- 
ence to traditional ways of thinking and 
of seeing among Roman Catholic theo- 
reticians. Dorothy Walsh reviews Eulenne 
Gilson’s “Painting and Reality” in The 
Review of Metaphysics vol. XU, # 3, 
March '59 and runs up against this fact. 
Gilson asks: what can philosophy learn 
from painting and answers that painters 
create new, independent entities; they 
do not imitate nature nor interpret the 
world as it existed before the work ot 
art which they made. Thus, he classifies 
artistic creation in the Thomistic cate- 
gory of making, as distinct from the 
categories of knowing and doing. This 
artistic creation is not, to be sure, un- 
conditioned; the materials on which it 
works possess their “natural vocation” 
made by God. But in any case the artist 

ractices the divine prerogative of creat- 
ing, if in co-operation with God. Gilson 
then attributes ontological existence to 
the work of art; it exists, it is a work 
of art, independent of any esthetic ex- 
perience which may result in relation- 
ship to it. 

The outstanding virtue of this theory 
of painting is that, by foreswearing all 
notions of imitation and of intellectual 
interpretation, it leaves the way open 
to modern, non-representative art. Theo- 
logically it rightly recognizes the reli- 
gious sources of artistic creativity. Al- 
though D. Walsh objects to this aspect 
of Gilson’s view on the ground that 
it is circular reasoning, one cannot see 
what is wrong with the syllogism: crea- 
tivity is a theological concept; art is 
creative; therefore, art is basically a 


theological category. She is on firmer 
ground when she objects to Gilson’s 
scholastic realism with respect to the 
work of art: “Anyone who supposes 
that the artistic significance of a paint- 
ing depends on meaningful relationshi 
of part to part and who finds it difficult 
to understand how there can be mean- 
ing independent of mind, will not be 
likely to be persuaded that “the ma- 
teriality of painting” carries some deep 
and special message.” 

That a work of art comes into exist- 
ence only in the interaction between ob- 
ject and the subject of the esthetic ex- 
perience, contrary to Gilson, is taken 
for granted by practically every com- 
petent philosopher. Kingley Price, for 
example, in “The Work of Art and the 
Postures of the Mind” (7b., vol. XII, + 
4, June ‘59) starts out with the justified 
premise: “If anything is a work of art 
someone has a mental disposition of 
some kind toward it.” He goes on to ask 
what this disposition is. His negative 
answers to this question are fully con- 
vincing—even to someone who does not 
react favorably to the method of analysis 
which he, like so many other writers on 
esthetics in this journal, uses, the all- 
together too pat semantic scrutiny which 
follows in the steps of Wittgenstein: this 
disposition is not a practical one which 
would employ the work of art as an in- 
strument to reach goals beyond itself if 
only because the work of art was not 
designed for this purpose and, therefore, 
other objects are always likely to serve 
it more effectively; it is also not a dis- 
position to play, because play depends 
on obedience to rules, and many works 
of art, certainly many great ones, vio- 
late the rules of the textbooks all over 
the place; contrary to perhaps the most 
wide-spread belief, the disposition to- 
ward a work of art is finally not the 
disposition which one assumes toward 
information. This belief underlies all 
realistic theories of art (cf. e.g. John 
Dewey, John Berger’s tiresome weekly 
crusades in the British New Statesman 
and Nation, and the incredibly horrible 
exhibit of paintings in the recent Sov- 
iet Exposition in New York which even 
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outstripped one’s memory of Nazi pos- 
ter-“art” and which was mitigated only 
by two stunning mediaeval icons) and 
is based on the assumption that art imi- 
tates and symbolizes meaning. Price 
rightly argues that much art simply has 
no model which it could imitate, and 
it does not symbolize meaning if only 
because no rules for symbolic expression 
in art exist—and symbols which none 
but their user can understand are not 
symbols. His positive answer, that works 
of art are artifacts which evoke a pos- 
ture of enjoyment, and if possibly of 
knowledgeable enjoyment, is not so in- 
disputable. What is enjoyment, one must 
ask? Is there anything inherent in the 
work of art that “evokes’’ this enjoy- 
ment, and if so what is it? Furthermore, 
if so, does this not simply mean that a 
work of art is after all independent of the 
esthetic experience? When he adds that 
the knowledgeability of the subject of 
the esthetic experience is the criterion 
for the validity of his esthetic judgment, 
he retroactively disarms his previous 
claim that “enjoyment,” not knowledge, 
is the substance of art. Then again, who 
is there to say that the child’s unin- 
formed appreciation of a work of art 
may not do the object more justice than 
an educated stance? 

Joseph Margolis, in “The Mode of 
Existence of a Work of Art” (ib., vol. 
XII, # 1, Sept. °58), makes it even 
clearer how utterly dependent a work 
of art is on its appreciator. “The esse 
of a work of fine art is percipi.” To be 
sure, there must first be a material ob- 
ject created by the artist, and this ob- 
ject has enduring existence, but then it 
must be incorporated in the esthetic ex- 
perience of the appreciator to become 
a new object, an artistic, not a merely 
material one, and this new object has 
only “intermittence existence,” i.e. it 
exists only when it is appreciated, ei- 
ther positively, negatively, or indiffer- 
ently, and ceases to exists when this does 
not happen. The amazing fact is that 
most of human culture is sufficiently 
stable to enable the original artist as 
well as many different people in very di- 
verse places and ages to see a work of 


art in the same object—though they ob- 
viously do not see the same work of art. 
This theory thus possesses the additional 
virtue of underlining the social charac- 
ter of art. 

It is true that Hilde Hein, three is- 
sues later in the same journal, criticizes 
part of Margolis’ theory in an article 
entitled “Intermittent Existence and the 
Identity of Works of Art.” She proposes 
that the work of art be not regarded 
as a new and additional object beyond 
the material work but rather as this ma- 
terial work in a new relationship, name- 
ly, the relationship to the appreciator. 
She is right in thinking that this elimi- 
nates the undesirable addition of new 
objects to our already overpopulated 
world. She is furthermore take in ask- 
ing in a footnote the very fundamental 
and important question whether we can 
be sure that even the material work has 
an existence more enduring than the in- 
termittent one of the work of art—but 
this is an epistemological problem of 
such great significance that it cannot be 
treated here. On the other hand, she is 
wrong in asserting that by virtue of her 
theory only special objects can become 
works of art rather than any object, 
whether it was intended for this pur- 
pose or not. Her theory does not prove 
this, nor is it desirable that this be 
proved. Again, contrary to her own opin- 
ion, her theory does not prove that cer- 
tain objects will always be objects of 
art rather than mere material objects 
when not taken as art—for example the 
“Mona Lisa” even when it is used only 
to cover up a hole in the wall. Accord- 
ing to her own words, the esthetic rela- 
tionship is indispensable to the paint- 
ing. Like Price, whose concept of “en- 
joyment” is much too subjective to be 
rational, she, too, does not have enough 
confidence in the power of reason and, 
therefore, wishes to have the term “art” 
taken as a valuative one—which, by her 
own definition, would mean that an es- 
thetic relationship is not a cognitive but 
an ethical reality. As her footnote pre- 
viously referred to implied, however, 
perhaps all reality is relational, and in 
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that case relations would be the very 
stuff of cognition. 

In any case, it will be clear that Gil- 
son is demonstrably wrong in assigning 
Thomistic, ontological reality to works 
of art. 

Another Roman Catholic esthetician 
manifests his conservatism with respect 
to content rather than philosophic con- 
ceptualization. Jean Onimus in “Art 
Spirituel, Art Surréel” (Etudes, Paris, 
June ‘59, published under Jesuit aus- 
pices) first rejects “materialist art” which 
immerses itself and, as it were, gleefully 
wallows in nature (the Greeks, Rubens, 
the Dutch painters, the impressionists). 
Spiritual art, on the other hand, “em- 
bodies a soul . . . imposes a spiritual 
presence on reality .. . and teaches us 
how to see the world.” Modern art cer- 
tainly fufills this function: it does not 
entertain but leads man toward essence 
by shocking him, by hurling him into 
anguish. But modern art in turn must 
be differentiated between surrealist art 
and spiritual art. Surrealist art wishes 
to break the fetters of human nature, 
of rationality, and of the world in which 
we are placed. It wants to create a freer 
world of its own of which its human 
creators are the gods. Onimus takes Dali, 
Poe, Chagall, Lipschitz, and “horror 
films” to be examples of this kind of 
surrealism in the broader sense. Of Pi- 
casso he says: “a surrealist art which 
distorts the human face into a grimace 
as if to revenge itself on it—outstanding 
example of the misfortune of the mod- 
ern conscience which seems to be able 
to attain to spirituality only by violence 
and rebellion.” Art cannot, he con- 
cludes, by itself create the world which 
we need. Truly spiritual art, on the 
other hand, in our time which is spir- 
itually empty and “an eclipse of the 
spiritual life,” can only be realistic, It 
will show us the world as it really is, 
without meaning or soul. Therefore he 
applauds recent Italian films and 
“Marty,” Camus, Malraux, Moravia, 
Greene, even Becket, who describe “a 
world in expectation,”—in whose art the 
absence of soul constitutes its spiritual- 
ity. “Modern art shows man as a reality 
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of misery and his poverty as his essence.” 
He hopes that, confronted by the reality 
of this fearful vacuum, man will turn 
to real spirituality: ‘the illness-at-ease 
which such realism causes can be the 
point of departure for a chain-reaction: 
religious anguish is not far.” 

The unsuitability of Onimus’ catego- 
ries for an understanding of modern art 
is, no doubt, proved by the results to 
which they lead when applied, for ex- 
ample, to Picasso, as we have seen. In 
their rejection of him and his type, the 
Catholic conservative realist, the Nazi 
opponents of “decadent art,” Picasso’s 
own friends who are communist advo- 
cates of “social realism,” and the philis- 
tine shake hands. That he might be try- 
ing to find, through his artistic means, 
the “soul” of the total reality to which 
they verbally bow never seems to occur 
to them. Like Gilson’s dogmatism, to 
this end can the principles of “adher- 
ence to tradition” and “obedience to the 
laws of the Church” lead. This is what 
happens when literary significance is de- 
manded from the visual arts, as, for ex- 
ample, when Hubbard paid modern art 
the dubious praise of containing “sym- 
bolism and timelessness.” Art is no more 
timeless than anything else, and if it 
were it would not be human and, there- 
fore, not art; art certainly is not sym- 
bolic; it is, as Gilson rightly points out, 
itself—a reality all its own, religious pre- 
cisely because it is creative. This, on 
the other hand, does not mean that art 
is an end in itself. If it were it would 
be, and whenever it tries to be it is, 
idolatrous. Like everything else it must 
and does serve God. But it serves God 
directly, as itself, when it is truly art, 
not through the mediation of anything 
else, literature, the church, or a set of 
calculated symbols. 

Christian art can deal with God, as 
we have seen, and Christian “religious 
junk” can, therefore, be the more blas- 
phemous for being trashy about God. 
Jewish art cannot deal with God and 
must, theretofore, be either functional- 
ly ritual or art, or when it is pictorial, 
deal with the religious life of Jews. In 
this field we have our own immense 
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junk-yard: Magen Davids and menorahs 
to over-satiation, bearded Jews holding 
Torahs, elderly mamas lighting candles, 
cute scenes under the wedding-canopy, 
old men poring over folio-volumes, etc. 
ad nauseam. In the field of art Judaism 
starts out with a tremendous advantage 
over Christianity: in the first place, we 
have no stringent tradition to which we 
could be expected to adhere. In the sec- 
ond place, our symbols must be strictly 
functional (cf. Abraham Heschel, Man’s 
Quest for God, . 115-145, and the 
writer's “S. R. Hirsch—The Man and 
His Thought” in Conservative Judaism, 
Winter '59, pp. 31 £.) and thus coincide 
with the tendency of modern art. Third- 
ly, two characteristics can certainly be 
discerned in contemporary art: it tends 
to be non-representational, and, like all 
art but now more pronouncedly so be- 
cause it discards representation, it is 
concerned with the rational act of uni- 
fying reality—the reality of space, color, 
material, etc. Are these not the com- 
mandments of “not making images” and 
of “unification?” 

This can be stated in another way by 
using the terminology of Paul Tillich’s 
by now famous essay on Picasso’s “Guer- 
nica” originally published in The Chris- 
tian Scholar, Dec. 4, °57, now in Theol- 
ogy of Culture, N.Y. '59, pp. 68-75 as 
“Protestantism and Artistic Style.” Art 
always has style; style is the expression 
of an ultimate human concern; ultimate 


human concern is religion; therefore, art 
is always religion in one way or another 
—he begins. The “expressive” style 
which he recognizes as the dominant 
one of the 20th century art is especial- 
ly religious in its implication because 
it uses the element of reality in order 
radically to transform reality—and the 
radical transformation of reality is, of 
course, the business of religion. Tillich 
finally perceives the peculiarily Protes- 
tant character of the expressive style in 
its indeterminacy: “no premature solu- 
tions should be tried; rather, the human 
situation in its conflicts should be ex- 
pressed courageously. If it is expressed 
it is already transcended.” We would 
venture to state, without wishing to ag- 
gravate the danger of over-schematiza- 
tion to which Tillich’s analysis is ex- 
posed, that the peculiarly Christian ele- 
ment in what he calls the expressive 
style is his ontological insistence that 
the artist does not merely express his 
own subjectivity but “the ‘dimension ot 
depth’ in the encountered reality, the 
ground and abyss in which everything 
is rooted.” The Jewish counter-part to 
this requirement, which ties art still too 
closely to existing reality, is the free- 
dom of the artist really and truly to 
create afresh—to create an entirely dif- 
ferent reality—in the confidence that the 
nature of the human spirit is such that, 
when guided by God, it cannot but 
create the reality which He wants. 
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COMMUNICATION 


Editor, Judaism: 


With reference to the Roth-Zeitlin 
controversy in Judaism (Spring and Sum- 
mer 1959) the word of a neutral out- 
sider may not be out of place. May I 
act as that “outsider’’? 

Dr. Cecil Roth is right and Dr. Solo- 
mon Zeitlin wrong: Josephus’s Jewish 
War 2.20.3 does contain the phrase tous 
hup’ autou zelotas. 

In all other points, however, Dr. Zeit- 
lin is right and Dr. Roth wrong: 

1. Dr. Zeitlin wrote: “Thackeray in 
his translation of [Jew. War 2.20.3] 
added a note to this paragraph in which 
he mentioned zealots.”” Dr. Roth re- 
torted: ““That Thackeray ‘adds a note 
to this paragraph in which he men- 
tioned Zealots’ is similarly a figment 
(though this time a useless one) of Dr. 
Zeitlin’s imagination; in fact, Thacke- 
ray has no note at all on this point.” 
I have in front of me Thackeray's trans- 
lation of the Jewish War of the Loeb 
Classical Library (Heinemann, London 


—Putnam, New York, 1927) and see that 
the note referring to Jew. War 2.20.3 
and mentioned by Dr. Zeitlin is printed 
on pp. 538/9. 

2. In both, 2.17.9 and 2.20.3 of the 
Jewish War the Greek word “zelotas’ 
is used adjectivally, as Dr. Zeitlin states. 
It would greatly enhance scholarship if 
Dr. Roth would reveal the names of 
“the most eminent authorities in the 
University of Oxford” who “agree with 
me that in this passage ‘zealot’ is used 
as a noun,” and let these classical schol- 
ars make known how they arrived at 
this conclusion. A glance at Thackeray’s 
translation which, I assume, is accept- 
able to both Dr. Roth and Dr. Zeitlin, 
confirms the latter’s contention. 

3. Dr. Zeitlin is correct in stating that 
“Josephus employed the term Zealots 
for the first time as a party in his book 
Jewish War 2.22.1.” Any translation of 
the work, also Thackeray's, renders it so. * 


IsAIAH KITOWSKY 
New York, N.Y. 
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REVIEWS 


Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews, by 
Victor Tcherikover, translated by S. Ap- 
plebaum, The Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America, Philadelphia, Pa., 
1959; The Magnes Press, The Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem: 5719, pp. 566. 


Dr. Victor Tcherikover, who devoted 
his life to the study of the relationship 
of Hellenism to Judaism, was one of 
the founding members of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem where he served 
with distinction as a teacher of ancient 
history, as research fellow and as head 
of the Departments of Classics and His- 
tory. Professor Tcherikover’s first edi- 
tion on Hellenistic Jewry was published 
in 1930 under the title Ha-Yehudim 
ve’ha-Yevanim. When Professor Tcheri- 
kover was in the United States in 1954, 
the Jewish Publication Society ap- 
proached this distinguished scholar 
about arrangements for publication in 
English of the revised edition of this 
book which was then being planned. 
Fortunately, favorable negotiations were 
effected and the complete work was in 
the hands of the publishers shortly be- 
fore Dr. Tcherikover’s untimely death. 
The translator, S. Applebaum, is to be 
congratulated for providing the reader 
with an excellent English translation, 
which now makes this formidable book 
available to a much larger reading pub- 
lic. 

The aim of this lavishly documented 
work, Hellenistic Civilization and the 
Jews, is professedly “to inquire into the 
material bases of Jewish history in the 
Hellenistic period.” (p. 265) For this pur- 
pose the book is broken down into two 
main parts. Part I (pp. 1-265) deals with 
Hellenistic Civilization in Palestine and 
comprises seven packed chapters which 
include; (1) Political events down to the 
time of Antiochus IV Epiphanes; (2) 
The Greek towns of Palestine; (3) Jeru- 


salem on the eve of Hellenistic Reform; 
(4) The Hellenistic Reform; (5) Antio- 
chus’ persecution of Judaism; (6) The 
War of Liberation; and (7) The Has- 
monean Period. Part II (pp. 269-377) 
consists of four chapters which survey 
(1) political history; (2) Jewish commu- 
nity and Greek city; (3) economics and 
society; and (4) the cultural climate. 
There are four valuable appendices that 
discuss (1) the sources for the period 
of the Hellenizers’ rule in Jerusalem; 
(2) the origin of the family of Simon, 
Menelaus, and Lysimachus; (3) Antioch 
at Jerusalem; and (4) Claudius’ Edict in 
Antiquities, XIX, 280 ff. One hundred 
and twenty-four pages of notes (417-540) 
provide copious documentation of the 
materials discussed and the views taken. 
There is also a rich bibliography for 
the interested reader (541-549). 

As was suggested above, this is a for- 
midable volume, formidable in its schol- 
arship, formidable in its subject matter 
and formidable in its ideas. It is also a 
rich book because of the wealth of its 
suggestions and information. It will only 
be possible here to mention some of Dr. 
Tcherikover’s principal points. Through- 
out the book the theme prevails that in 
spite of any Hellenistic acculturation, 
the basic and more important Jewish 
traditions were left unimpaired and 
these were primarily religious in nature. 

Of prime importance is Professor 
Tcherikover’s observation that the idea 
of the Greek polis exercised an influ- 
ence, both as a political institution 
which was imitated, and as a means of 
transmission to the population of the 
externals of Greek culture. Tcherikover 
overemphasizes perhaps the word exter- 
nals in this context. However, the argu- 
ment that prevails for Dr. Tcherikover 
and which he forcefully follows is that 
“The powerful moneyed men were sym- 
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pathetic to Greek customs and drawn to 
the new mode of life from abroad....” 
but “The broad masses of the poor and 
the humble, on the other hand, natural- 
ly inclined to the traditional religious 
way of life..... ” (p. 151). The conver- 
sion of the Jewish theocracy to a polts 
did not, according to our author’s in- 
terpretation of the sources, lead to the 
abolition of the Jewish religion or to 
any extensive modifications thereof. 
However, Professor Tcherikover does 
see in the history of the Jewish people 
of this period in Palestine a conflict be- 
tween two strong forces: “The Jerusalem 
aristocracy, organized in the Hellenizing 
party, and the people, who had not yet 
found their leaders and could only ex- 
press their bitterness in uprisings and 
abortive demonstrations.” (p. 174) But 
the rise of these leaders was inevitable. 
Professor Tcherikover’s analysis makes 
the brilliant observation that Antiochus’ 
persecution of the Jews did not antici- 
pate their uprising but rather the up- 
rising anticipated the persecution. The 
Tobiads, the wealthy, utilized Hellen- 
ism as their watchword, whereas the 
people used Jewish tradition as their 
slogan. 

The valuable achievement of Judah 
the Maccabee, Dr. Tcherikover sees as 
the promoting the official abolishment 
of the polis of Antioch-at-Jerusalem. 
The Temple passed again into the 
hands of the Jews and ratification of 
this transferral came, a ratification with 
the government's official sanction which 
clearly recognized once again the “an- 
cestral laws” of the Jews. The Greek 
polis was abolished and the cancellation 
was made of the right of Syrian colonists 
of the Akra to take part in the cult of 
the God of Israel on the Temple mount 
or to establish Syrian cults there. These 
were indeed major accomplishments. 

In Judah the Maccabbee, Dr. Tcheri- 
kover sees “a military leader who fought 
against the government of the aristoc- 
racy on his own responsibility and was 
supported by the masses. He, himself, 
did not reach the point of founding the 
state, but he showed the people the way 
to the objective, namely, a concentration 


of the national forces around a single 
central personality. After his death, the 
people rallied around Jonathan and 
thereby laid the foundation of the Has- 
monean dynasty.” (pp. 233-234) 

According to Professor Tcherikover 
the Hasmoneans (168-63 B.C.E.) estab- 
lished a secular state. The struggle be- 
tween the Greek towns and Hasmon- 
eans was not a struggle for or against 
Greek culture but a contest between two 
political powers. One of these powers 
was struggling for economic develop- 
ment whereas the other was contendin 
for defense of the position it had long 
known. The Hasmoneans, according to 
this view, did not despise Greek cul- 
ture nor did they fanatically support 
Judaism. The Hasmonean perspective 
was a broad nationalistic one, based on 
a close knowledge of Jewish history. The 
Hasmoneans wanted Palestine to be 
united and the inhabitants to be Jews. 
Tcherikover quotes I Macc. 15. 33-34: 
“We have not taken foreign soil; but 
the inheritance of our fathers, which 
fell into the hands of our foes unjustly, 
and now the land has returned to its 
first owners.” ‘ 

Of the Jews in the Diaspora, Dr. 
Tcherikover draws three important con- 
clusions on the basis of the historical 
evidence: (1) the civic status of the Jews 
of the Diaspora was not uniform, and 
the extent of their rights depended on 
when, how, and for what purpose the 
Jews came to a given country outside 
Palestine; (2) the organized Jewish com- 
munity as a whole stood juridically out- 
side the Greek city, and the Jews who 
lived in it had no civic rights there; (3) 
isolated Jews could acquire civic rights 
individually. Some will dispute Tcheri- 
kover’s conclusions here, but these con- 
clusions are well fortified by an acute 
analysis of the historical sources. A sharp 
distinction is drawn between rights and 
privileges (cf. pp. 331-332). 

Dr. Tcherikover explodes the myth 
that the Jews in the Hellenistic period 
were involved principally in trade and 
finance. “This was not the case in the 
ancient world. It is quite wrong to sup- 
pose that Jewish interests in the Helle- 
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nistic Diaspora were concentrated in any 
single branch of life, that Jews subsisted 
only on trade or handicrafts, or that 
they were all wealthy or all poor.” “In 
short, from the economic point of view 
there was no difference between the Jews 
and the other peoples among whom they 
lived, and no single economic branch 
constituted a monopoly for Jewish ac- 
tivity.” (p. 343) Dr. ‘Tcherikover correct- 
ly deplores reading a mediaeval or even 
modern notion into Jewish history. 

It is characteristic of Dr. Tcherikover’s 
argument to note that though the Jews 
of the Diaspora adopted Greek names, 
used the Greek language, read Greek 
writings, thought in Greek, that al- 
though the organization of their com- 
munities was along Greek lines, that 
though their business, financial, and 
family transactions were made in ac- 
cordance with Greek practices, and they 
had a Greek education, nevertheless, 
Jewsh tradition did not give way to 
Greek culture and was able to defend 
itself. Somehow, this seems to be a self- 
defeating argument! Dr. Tcherikover 
should somehow have modified his state- 
ments in this respect to make them cred- 
ible. 

The origins of anti-Semitism Profes- 
sor Tcherikover finds among the Egyp- 
tians and particularly in the person of 
the Egyptian priest, Manetho. Dr. 
Tcherikover develops this subject some- 
what in the case of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans and summarizes their attitude to- 
ward the Jews in the phrase barbara 
superstitio, but much more than this 
was involved, as Dr. Tcherikover ex- 
plains. Briefly here was a strange peo- 
ple who had special privileges within 
their community and these special priv- 
ileges were bound to arouse enmity. 
There is no time, or space, to go into 
this complex matter here but Tcheri- 
kover’s remarks are well worth inves- 
tigating. 

More appropriately is the matter put 
by Tcherikover when he says that “The 
Jewish community, a political institu- 
tion with a religious basis, was the com- 
pletest expression and emphasis of these 
novel characteristics. The Greek polis, 


on the other hand, was a political in- 
stitution closely bound up with religious 
elements, and perhaps we shall be able 
to understand the profound reasons for 
ancient anti-Semitism if we can answer 
the question: what was the relationship 
between these two races?” (p. 371) 

Obviously no review can do this book 
justice. Though we probably cannot all 
agree with the conclusions drawn by Dr. 
Tcherikover (especially his conclusions 
on the degree of Hellenization of the 
Jews of the Diaspora), we must acknowl- 
edge that here we have an admirable 
work of penetrating historical scholar- 
ship and throughout we cannot but be 
impressed by the earnest desire of. the 
author to be a historian first and a Jew 
afterward. This book, by an acknowl- 
edged master in the field, by a man 
whose knowledge of the primary sources 
is intimate and whose knowledge of mod- 
ern scholarship and archaeological and 
philological discoveries is profound, is 
a challenging monument of the best in 
modern Jewish scholarship. No reader 
who is interested in the Hellenistic pe- 
riod can afford to ignore this book. 

Joun E. RExINE 
Colgate University 
and 

Harvard University 


Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Pe- 
riod, by Erwin R. Goodenough, Pan- 
theon Books, New York, N.Y., 1958, 
(Bollingen Series), Vol. 7, 239 pp., Vol. 
8, 292 pp. and plates. 


In these volumes,! the author con- 
tinues his discussion of pagan symbols 
to be found in Jewish relics. Essential- 
ly, they seek to explain and corrobor- 
ate the fundamental thesis previously 
set forth in the preceding volumes and, 
most especially, in Volume 4. 

In the first of these two volumes pres- 
ently under review, Goodenough traces 
the representation of the bull in the 
available relics of the period and draws 


1 The first three volumes were reviewed by 
Cecil Roth (Judaism, Vol. 3, No. 2). Volumes 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6 were discussed by the present 
reviewer (Judaism, Vol. 7, No. 1). 
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on its treatment in the Hebrew Bible, 
in the art of the ancient Near East, in 
Hellenistic-Roman art, and finally, in 

st-Biblical Jewish literature. (Inciden- 
tally, he follows the same scheme in his 
discussion of such objects as lions and 
other felines, trees, victory and her 
crown, etc.). The author concludes that 
the Jew hoped “‘to eat the bull as Behe- 
moth at the messianic banquet and so 
insure his immortality, just as he hoped 
at the same banquet (as we saw in the 
previous volume) to identify himself 
with the Messiah by partaking of the 
symbols of bread, wine and fish”, (Vol. 
7, p. 28). In Volume 8, the author offers 
a similar discussion of a variety of erotic 
symbols such as cupids, birds, sheep, etc. 
Here, too, Goodenough finds the Jewish 
hope of immortality expressed: “As a 
new birth and life, almost a deification, 
in a way so similar to pagan hopes the 
symbols came over naturally from pag- 
anism to their graves and synagogues”, 
(Volume 8, p. 118). 

A similar conclusion follows the au- 
thor’s discussion of symbols (the eagle— 
symbol of light—the griffin, the Pegasus, 
the ladder, the boat) representing the 
conveyance of the soul of the dead to 
the next world. “All of the symbols just 
discussed show two things quite vividly 
about the Judaism of the time. First, they 
show that Jews, too, were now thinking 
of death in terms of this great migra- 
tion, and second, that they had a defi- 
nite sense that God was providing some 
sort of means or guide to make the jour- 
ney possible,” (Volume 8, p. 165). Re- 
peatedly, Goodenough stresses that in 
their mystic ascent Jews did not rise 
above the observance of the Law. They 
remained, notwithstanding all their mys- 
tic hopes, faithful Jews, Cabbalists and 
Hassidim. However, the observance of 
the Law was not their sole expression 
of piety. 

In this brief summary, it is, of course, 
impossible to convey the amplitude of 
the material assembled and interpreted. 
Every future study of Jewish art in this 


period will perforce have recourse to 
this magisterial work. 


As already indicated, the present vol- 


umes are offered as further illustration 
and argument for Goodenough’s basic 
thesis, viz, that pagan symbols “migrate” 
and are accepted in their basic value by 
a popular trend within Judaism and are 
adjusted to Judaism’s basic concepts de- 
spite Rabbinic efforts at their suppres- 
sion. In my exchange of comments with 
Prof. Goodenough (Judaism, Vol. 7, No. 
2, pp. 178-179), the point of difference 
between us emerges as the evaluation of 
specific symbols. Both of us have ac- 
cepted as indisputable the fact that the 
borrowing of motifs is to be understood, 
in some instances, as the borrowing of 
formal motifs as pure forms and, in oth- 
ers, as involving the basic values implied 
by such forms. We offer an illustration 
of such differences of interpretation. 

Goodenough sees erotic and fertility 
symbols in all the animal ornaments he 
discusses in Volume 8. There is no ques- 
tion that such is the meaning of the 
dove. In addition to the material the 
author adduces, one may point to the 
tradition of small birds on the Tree of 
Life that harks back to Sumeric times.” 
This tradition is maintained in popular 
representation of the seven and eight 
branched memorah.* But Goodenough’s 
interpretation of the Centaur on Jewish 
monuments as a symbol of fertility and 
immortality is hardly convincing. Ac- 
cording to Kraeling,* the tiles of the 
Dura-Europos Synagogue that bear this 
design are to be understood as purely 
astrological symbols. 

In between these two extremes of prob- 
ability, we have the peacock, which may 
be regarded as both a symbol and an 
ornament. The motif of peacocks drink- 
ing from a fountain—the fountain of life 
—is to be met with abundantly in both 
Jewish and Christian sources and in the 
illustrations of medieval manuscripts. In 
the latter case, both symbolic and decor- 
ative values are interwoven inseparably. 


2 Similarly in Indian art, The Art of India, 
Kramarisch, Phaidon Press, London, 1054, p. 
156. 

8 The Hanukhah Lamp, M. Narkiss, Jerus- 
alem, 1939, pp. 40, 41, Pl. 54, 82, 84, 88, 115, etc. 

4 The Synagogue, pp. 42, 43. 
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As I had occasion to indicate in my 
previous review, one misses in Good- 
enough’s work an adequate considera- 
tion of the cultural and economic back- 
ground of the relics. They derive from 
a cultural minority that formed a small 
island in the sea of Hellenistic-Roman 
civilization. Such minorities frequently 
borrowed, as a kind of cultural mimicry, 
artistic forms from their surroundings 
without being influenced by their under- 
lying symbolic value. Goodenough, him- 
self, offers (Volume 7, p. 151) a startling 
example of such curious mixture: a Cop- 
tic iron handle in the form of an As- 
tarte-Fertility idol with very pointed 
genitilia under the sign of the Christian 
cross! 

The importance of reckoning with the 
social and economic background of these 
relics is highlighted in a recent article5 
by Prof. E. A. Urbach. The writer points 
to the significant relaxation of the Hala- 
khah in this period as regards plastic 
representations of men and animals. The 
change in attitude is to be explained by 
two facts: The danger of a relapse into 
idolatry no longer existed after the de- 
struction of the Temple. Even more sig- 
nificantly, the Jewish population of Pal- 
estine had grown increasingly urban. In 
order for Jewish artisans to successfully 
complete in a market predominantly 
non-Jewish, their works had to bear the 
pagan designs familiar to and favored 
by their non-Jewish purchasers. Hence, 
the older and more rigorous Halakhah 
had to be tempered. 

Goodenough relies heavily on the “‘fer- 
tile soil explanation”, that is, his insist- 
ence that Greek thought, as manifested 
for example by Philo, had found con- 
genial rootage within an indigenous 
trend in Judaism; hence, the ready ac- 
ceptance that pagan symbols found 
among Jews. Greek influence on certain 
trends within Judaism is, of course, not 
to be denied. Yet, the theory must be 
accepted with caution. At a time when 


5“The Laws of Idolatry in the Light of His- 
torical and Archaeological Facts in the Third 
Century”, (Hebrew) in Eretz Israel, 1958, Year- 
book pp. 189, et. seq. 


Jews were least influenced by the out- 
side world and lived in the cultural iso- 
lation of the Ghetto, we find them erect- 
ing structures in the artistic style of their 
surroundings. Two masterly etchings by 
Albrecht Altdorfer have preserved for us 
an excellent view of the Gothic syna- 
gogue in medieval Ratisbonne. Can 
there be anything more disparate in spir- 
it than the Gothic Cathedral—the sym- 
bol of the heavenly Jerusalem—and the 
mediaeval synagogue? Similarly, Gothic 
ornaments are to be found in Jewish 
manuscripts of the period.® Other, and 
more contemporary examples can be 
cited to illustrate the point that the 
borrowings done by a minority culture 
are often purely external and do not 
necessarily reflect the actual inner spirit 
of the culture. 

The historian should always tackle the 
problem of Jewish art from the “minor- 
ity” angle. “History”, says the famous 
Dutch historian Huizinga, “is the spir- 
itual setting in which a civilization gives 
an account of its own past”. The Galuth 
fate of the wandering Jew is nowheres 
more visibly reflected than in the history 
of Jewish art. 


Jerusalem, Israel HEINRICH STRAUSS 
Sex and Family in the Bible and the 
Middle East, by Raphael Patai, Double- 
day and Company, Garden City, New 
York, 1959, pp. 282. 


Dr. Patai’s study of sex and family 
life is a good collection of the Middle 
Eastern customs as they pertain to the 
Bible. His book is further evidence for 
the view that the Bible cannot be un- 
derstood except within the context of 
the cultural patterns of Middle Eastern 
society. Dr. Patai presents us with one 
aspect of sexual life after the other— 
betrothal, polygamy, the bride price, vir- 
ginity, adultery, levirate marriage, di- 
vorce, birth, lactation, and circumcision 
—to show the high degree of similarity 
between Middle Eastern attitudes and 
the Bible. 


6 David Kaufman, “Zur Geschichte der Judis- 
cher Handschriften—Illustration” in his Gesam- 
melte Schriften, Volume 3, pp. 173, et. seq. 
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The majority of interpreters of the 
biblical sexual code from Maimonides 
to Kinsey have assumd that the sexual 
restrictions of the Bible were imposed 
in order to curb the sexuality of man. 
Dr. Patai points out that this preoccu- 
pation with, and restriction on types of 
sexual activity in the Middle East is not 
a result of an ascetic or Puritanical ap- 
proach toward sex but results from the 
fact that “Sexual desire and the drive 
for its gratification have remained pri- 
mary motivating forces in the life of 
Middle Eastern peoples to this day. 
Licit sexual activity is a sacred duty. It 
is the greatest joy.” In contrast, the 
greater sexual license of other societies 
indicate their less developed sexuality. 
The sexual laws of the Bible are de- 
signed to protect and enhance man’s 
sexual nature by protecting it from be- 
ing degraded by the disgusting rather 
than to inhibit or repress man’s sexual- 
ity. Dr. Patai also disposes of the com- 
mon myth that the Bible had no under- 
standing of love. “Nowhere in world 
literature can one find a more succinct 
and more touching description of en- 
during pranee [than Jacob’s love for 

Rachel] . . . Likewise, the oft repeated 
prophetic comparison of the love of God 
for Israel with the love of husband for 
wife indicates that the passionate love 
between spouses was so well known in 
ancient Israel that a reference to it in 
poetic simile could create the most pow- 
erful response the prophets wished to 
evoke in their audience.” 

Although one of the main purposes 
of Dr. Patai’s work is to show the simi- 
larities (and differences) between bibli- 
cal and Middle Eastern life, he hopes 
that this will serve as a basis for under- 
standing and appreciation of biblical 
morality. Unfortunately, he is here se- 
verely limited by his anthropological 
method, and fails to give the reader this 
appreciation. Other than an argument 
for applying the biblical extended fam- 
ily structure to solve some of our cur- 
rent problems, the reader gains no in- 
sight into the biblical customs and laws. 
As an anthropologist, Dr. Patai tends to 
lump together indiscriminately both the 


Mosaic laws and the actual practices of 
Israelite society. But in considering the 
validity of the biblical moral position 
a sharp distinction between the two 
must be made. However, the most glar- 
ing deficiency of Dr. Patai’s method is 
his failure to probe into the psychologi- 
cal makeup of biblical man. The cus- 
toms of a community are the actions of 
its members. In order to understand a 
specific society one must understand the 
character of the individuals in that so- 
ciety because their actions flow from 
their internal orientation toward the 
world. For this reason, Pedersen’s monu- 
mental study of the Israelite world pro- 
vides the reader with a far greater un- 
derstanding of its social patterns than 
the usual anthropological study. In or- 
der then to adequately understand the 
biblical sexual laws, one would have to 
see them as an expression of the specific 
emotional reaction of biblical man to 
the nature of things. Dr. Patai believes 
that the biblical family mores are more 
conducive to happiness than those of the 
West. Since happiness is a psychological 
state, the only way this could be verified 
is by a psychological analysis of man’s 
nature. 

Dr. Patai’s book and almost all mod- 
ern studies of the Bible have important 
consequences for Judaism which have 
not been fully appreciated. Today, there 
are two fundamental approaches toward 
the Bible. That of the Orthodox which 
maintains that Judaism must remain 
faithful to the Bible but that the only 
correct interpretation of the book is the 
Talmud. Here, the empirical evidence 
clearly shows that the Talmud repre- 
sents a basic shift away from the more 
ancient biblical outlook. And Mosaic 
society has much more in common with 
the customs of the bedouin Arabs than 
those of later Jewish communities. 

The other school in one form or an- 
other argues that one must adapt the 
Bible to modern conditions. This is 
usually to be done by extracting the 
“enduring or universal principles be- 
hind the laws.” But this neglects the 
fact that a culture forms an integrated 
whole, and if in fact one had adopted 
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the principles underlying that culture 
one would be led to adopt its specific 
practices. For example, from the point 
of view of biblical society polygamy 
and levirate marriage, as Pedersen 
shows, follows from fundamental bibli- 
cal attitudes. In effect this latter ap- 
proach attempts to use the Bible as a 
support for the particular ethical out- 
look of the reader. If Judaism is de- 
fined as a way of life in accordance with 
the Bible, then in the light of all the 
evidence this way of life is far different 
from what Jews have been accustomed 
to. However, modern studies have raised 
the possibility of a third approach for 
Judaism. This would be a serious con- 
sideration of the specific patterns of bib- 
lical culture as normative for our own 
behavior. It would utilize all available 
empirical data to determine the iela- 
tionship between man’s happiness and 
the structure of Mosaic society. In this 
approach the only true Oral Law would 
be the patterns of culture of Mosaic so- 
ciety. All subsequent customs, laws, in- 
terpretations, etc., which claimed to be 
part of the oral tradition would then 
have to be judged in terms of their con- 
formity to this society. Such an approach 
would constitute the basis for a truly 
biblical Judaism and might provide a 
sounder and more consistent outlook 
than current attitudes. 

HEROLD S. STERN 
New York, N.Y. 


Law and Tradition in Judaism, by Boaz 
Cohen, The Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America, New York, N.Y., 1959, 
VU-XIL, 1-243. 


In the Reform Movement there are 
certain leaders, rabbinical and non-rab- 
binical, who are fond of speaking of 
“Classical Reform.” By this they mean 
the doctrine and mood of the earlier Re- 
form as opposed to the increased inter- 
est in Jewish folk-observances and in the 
State of Israel prevalent in modern Re- 
form. In a similar way we may speak of 
“Classic Conservatism,” the doctrines 
enunciated in the Breslau Seminary and 
proclaimed at the founding of The Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary. This mood 


may not necessarily be that of the aver- 
age Conservative congregation or of most 
contemporary Conservative rabbis. It is 
“Classical Conservatism” which finds its 
clear and staunch statement in this book 
of Dr. Boaz Cohen, the Professor of 
Codes at the Seminary. The book is 
chiefly a collection of papers previously 
given at the Rabbinical Assembly and 
at its Joint Law Conferences, Dr. Cohen 
having been for many years the Chair- 
man of the Rabbinical Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Jewish Law. 

The author’s point of view is ex- 
pressed a number of times throughout 
the book. One clear statement of it is 


(p. 3): 


“Conservative Judaism is dedicated to 
the proposition that the Jewish Law 
as embodied in the sacred Scripture, 
interpreted in the Talmud and dibes 
ated in the subsequent halakic writ- 
ings is binding upon every Jew.” 


Or (p. 70): 
“The Shulhan Aruk is in the main, a 
restatement of Talmudic Law both in 
form and in spirit, with many elabora- 
tions. To reject the Shulhan Aruk out- 
right would be tantamount to repu- 
diating the Talmud.” 


But since it is manifest to the author 
that there is a wide degree of non-ob- 
servance of Law and custom among the 
people, he is faced with the problem of 

ow to bridge the gulf between the Law 
(which to him is completely valid and 
binding) and those whose lives do not 
conform to it. The method involved is 
derived from the Classic Conservative 
emphasis upon the manifest fact that 
the totality of Jewish Law is not a simul- 
taneous creation (the end foreseen in the 
beginning) but an evolutionary product. 
Therefore, if those inherent laws of 
growth which are implied in the meth- 
ods and results of past legal interpreta- 
tion will, through careful and reverent 
study, be discovered, then the law can 
be successfully interpreted so as to fit the 
realities of modern life. Thus, the Law 
will be in essence obeyed and will also 
be a “living Torah” in the life of the 
7 This appealing point of view 

d been previously developed by Dr. 
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Cohen in his fine introduction to his in- 
dispensable handbook, Kuntres ha-Te- 
shuvot. 

This philosophy, calculated to har- 
monize eternal tradition with contem- 
porary life is, of course, most appealing, 
but it remains “‘classic” rather than con- 
temporary. The changes which have oc- 
curred in Jewish life make this point 
of view increasingly difficult to maintain. 
When the doctrine was enunciated by 
Zacharias Frankel and his co-workers, 
there was much more general adherence 
to Jewish Law and custom; hence it was 
quite conceivable that the comparative- 
ly narrow gap between actual life in 
those day and the Shulhan Aruk could 
be easily bridged, especially if the Rabbi 
proceeded on the theory that Jewish Law 
was an evolution and therefore, in es- 
sence, pliable. But since the day of 
Frankel there has been a catastrophic 
spread of non-observance. The special 
laws governing the Sabbath and the var- 
ious types of work prohibited on it 
(which came to include even the prohi- 
bition of thinking about work) occupy 
a vast portion of the Talmud and the 
Codes. How many modern Jews obey 
even the main laws of Sabbath work? 
Would it be an overstatement to say 
that it is not more than twenty-five per 
cent? The laws dealing with the per- 
sonal life of women occupy another large 
section of the Talmud and the Codes. 
How many women still observe these 
laws? Would it be more than twenty-five 
per cent? The laws of business relation- 
ship and the procedures of Jewish courts 
in dealing with it occupy a great section 
of Jewish Law. Are not the Jewish com- 
mercial laws and the laws against re- 
sorting to Gentile courts almost entirely 
in abeyance? The chasm between the 
Shulhan Aruk and the people has with- 
in the last generation or two become 
fearfully wide. Can one really believe 
that interpretation of the old law can 
ever stretch it so far as to make it ac- 
ceptable to the Jewish people of today? 

Of course, Dr. Cohen is quite aware 
of these difficulties which each passing 
year tends to aggravate. One virtue of 
his book is its sincere, though rather sor- 
rowful, frankness. In his essay on the 


Shulhan Aruk as a guide, he speaks right 
out regarding the widespread violation 
of the Sabbath (p. 90): 


“With regard to these infractions our 
attitude can only be that we must wait 
for a more favorable change of circum- 
stances that will aid in the observance 
of these rules... 1 doubt whether a 
halakic remedy can be found.” 


As for the bitter problems which are 
involved in the fact that only a man 
can give divorce, etc., to a woman, and 
a woman cannot divorce her husband, 
he says (in the specific question of Ha- 
litsah) as follows: 


“As for the problems of a recalcitrant 
Yabam who declines for purposes of 
extortion to undergo the ceremony of 
Halitsah, I see no remedy.” 


What, then, can be the value of a point 
of view, if in the main areas of the prob- 
lem which must be solved, it is com- 
pelled to proclaim itself ineffectual? 
However, all these discussions are in 
a sense unnecessary. Any serious point 
of view in as complicated an experience 
as modern Jewish living, is rooted in 
much more than cold logic. It involves 
certain values which, if they are precious 
enough, are worth sacrifices in order to 
retain them. The essential value of this 
book is the proud and sincere assertion 
of certain great halakic values in Jew- 
ish life. How big a price it is worth- 
while to pay in their behalf can well 
be debated, but any warm enthusiasm 
for the great Jewish legal literature 
awakens a sympathetic response in the 
heart of any reader who loves Jewish 
tradition. The very abundance of Tal- 
mudic quotations made by the author, 
many times, on almost every page, indi- 
cates that even when he was writing the 
English pase he seemed to hate to take 
his mind away from the Talmud blatt. 
This book reveals the mood of Dr. 
Cohen as a remarkable blending of old 
love of lernen and modern scientific 
methods. One is not likely to pick up a 
book containing two successive essays, 
one, an old- pilpul (“Sabbath 
Prohibitions,” p. 127 ‘ and right 
next to it a modern evolutionary study 
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of the halakic attitude towards music. 
Through all the technical discussions of 
which the book is composed, there 
breathes the warm spirit of the teacher 
who seeks to win the hearts of his stu- 
dents. The book may well be debated 
with vigor, but it will be read with affec- 
tionate regard. 

SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hegyonot Mikra, (Reflections on Scrip- 
ture), by Israel Eldad, Sulam Publishers, 
(Jerusalem, 1958), 301 pp. 


Of reflections on the Torah there is 
no end. The modern writer in this genre 
is rare who truly reflects about the text 
and does not write at the strident pitch 
of apologetics, the somnolent cadences 
of sermonics, the pedantic stroches of 
the critic, or the ingenuous tones of the 
discoverer of a Torah which is, after 
all, historically true. Dr. Israel Eldad is 
that rare author who wields a unique 
and brilliant combination of exegesis, 
history, and literary craftsmanship. 

Eldad accepts Torah in its pristine 
sense: a teaching. As such, it has some- 
thing to say to modern man, if he will 
but learn the teaching. For Torah is 
not an abstract idea, nor an archeologi- 
cal textbook to guide diggers, nor a 
cuneiform text from which we learn the 
language or the customs of the ancients. 
It is Torat Chaim, not only a Torah of 
life but a Torah that lives and speaks 
to living people. ; 

As one of the leading theoreticians 
and fighters of the Lech: underground 
which harassed the British during the 
Mandate, Eldad was, as he puts it, par- 
tially responsible for driving “foreign 
domination from holy soil.” In_ this 
same measure does he hope that the 
Hegyonot will help “drive out the for- 
eign gods and false prophets from the 
holy soil which is the Bible.” For “in 
our generation the primary duty is to 
restore wholeness to the Bible, just as 
we are restoring wholeness to our peo- 

r Thus, though the format of this book 
are the Sidrot from Breshit through Zot 
Habracha, one whole, a_ continuing 


thread is visible throughout. Fonit is not 
“portions of the week” that are discussed 
here, but rather the ideas and concepts 
which pervade every incident in the 
text. A cursory glance at the subject 
headings reveals the range of topics in 
these musings—for these are truly mus- 
ings: Man, Holiness, Ladder, Prophet, 
Love, War, Land, Justice, Command 
and Prohibition, The Snake. Nor are 
these ideas flat, disjointed essays. There 
is originality and continuity in Jewish 
history and in the tradition. Thus the 
covenants that God made with Abra- 
ham, and later with Moses, and still 
later with all of Israel are not three 
separate events, but the warp and woof 
of the same fabric: 


“The first berith: Nothing is written, 
no intermediary, it is completely faith. 
.. . Abraham stands alone. ... At the 
second berith, Moses stands on the 
Mount and in his hands are two ta- 
blets of the covenant; there is writing 
of God, but the tablets are of stone, 
the handiwork of man. At the third 
berith: the tablets . . . rest in the ark, 
and there are priests and levites and 
elders, and in their hands, the Scrolls 
of the Torah. . . . And so the first 
berith is faith, the second is proph- 
ecy, the third is law. 

Therefore is the first berith through 
a vision, the second through revela- 
tion, and the third . . . open and near. 
They are not three covenants but one, 
like rungs on a ladder....” 


Eldad’s dynamic view of the God-man 
relationship is a vividly recurrent theme. 
Man is the counterpart of God on this 
earth. He has in him the breath of life, 
and has it in his power to create or de- 
stroy, to do good or evil, for he has been 
created from the earth and the breath 
of God. And he can choose. 

This is the eternal struggle of man 
and his greatness: that he need not be 
a slave unto himself, that he can tran- 
scend the self and choose the image of 
God and not the clay of his natural de- 
sires. Through the Mitzvot does man 
transcend his own being. 

Thus the distinguishing mark be- 
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tween Abraham on the one hand and 
Enoch and Noah on the other, who also 
“walked with God,” is that Abraham 
walked with Him out of commitment 
to God’s command; 


“...the others walked with Him not 
because of a command, but because 
it was in their nature to do so... . 
Only he who acts because of a com- 
mand, only he who is a man and not 
a god, who drinks wine and is not 


intoxicated .. . can make a covenant 
with God.” 


Abraham must uproot himself from his 
father’s house—against his natural incli- 
nations but by virtue of the command 
—before he can become the patriarch. 

Eldad is impatient with modern at- 
tempts to rationalize the Mitzvot or to 
dilute them into folkways, mores, or 
laws and customs. Religious practices 
are not mere rituals nor are they the 
outgrowth of man’s psychic needs. They 
are holy, and this only because it is pos- 
sible not to observe them. Man’s ob- 
servance represents his free choice to 
follow the command. The essence of 
the Sabbath, for example, is that it is 
not natural. 


“Nature does not pause from its work 
for an instant. If the stars stopped in 
their tracks on the Sabbath, then the 
Sabbath would be neither holy nor a 
sign of the covenant between God 
and Israel. For it would be impossible 
not to keep the Sabbath, just as it is 
impossible not to sleep. There is no 
holiness in sleep. Holiness exists only 
when there is a conquering of exist- 
ence.” 


God is alive, He is real, and He com- 
mands. Without commands the world 
is dark and void and without form. 
Through God's first command, “Let 
there be light,” the darkness vanishes 
and order is established. 

In his fresh and bold handling of 
the text, Eldad fuses new life into our 
concepts of Torah. He speaks in terms 
that to modern ears are strange: duty, 
command, holiness, the yoke of Law. He 
is not afraid to say unequivocally that 


Judaism is more than a warmed over 
theological system. To him Torah is a 
matrix surrounding the individual life 
from birth to death, enclosing the or- 
dinary and the extraordinary in the 
sanctity of deeds, giving man a concrete 
connection with God. 

The history of Israel, too, comes to 
life through Eldad’s pen: the longings 
and aspirations, the wavering between 
Galut and Geulah, the climbing toward 
heaven and the shackles chained to 
earth, the ebb and flow of a nation 
marching from history to history, striv- 
ing for Godliness and backsliding to 
Golden Calves, making covenants and 
shattering them. Nor is this history di- 
rectionless. The Jew may have been 
homeless. He was never rootless. God 
may hide His face temporarily, but He 
is El Chai, the Living God, and the Jew 
is not estranged from Him. Life is frag- 
ile and contingent, reason is impotent 
when confronted with the depths of 
existence; yet the vital circuit between 
man and God remains open, and the 
ladder based on earth reaches to the 
heavens. 

One of the striking highlights of the 
Hegyonot is the author’s obvious fami- 
liarity with the whole of Western cul- 
ture. The contrasts he makes are stark. 
We find the Cartesian “Je pense donc 
je suis,’ and the Decalogue’s “I am the 
Lord thy God;” Kant’s Categorical Im- 
perative and God’s Mitzvot; the Platonic 
dialogues and Israel’s dialogue with 
God; Fichte, Darwin and Freud, and 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. In all of 
these, Eldad suggests that Western cul- 
ture is in dire need of the Bible’s sense 
of holiness and of God’s demands, but 
he attempts not so much to support 
the creaking Western structure as to ex- 
hort Jews not to overlook the truths in 
their own tradition. 

Not the least of Eldad’s gifts is his 
creative literary style, one which is emi- 
nently suited to his bold and dynamic 
insights. Language is plastic in Eldad’s 
fingers, and he molds and shapes his 
ideas in forms that are at once multi- 
hued and subtle. He can be staccato and 


flowing, terse and eloquent, brisk and 
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poetic. And always there is the intimate 
writer-reader relationship, an almost in- 
formal and artless téte-a-téte. These are 
musings which grew out of Eldad’s talks 
in the British detention center .of La- 
trun, and they still retain their oral vig- 
or and freshness. The very quality of 
his writing presents a serious challenge 
to any translator who would retain the 
verve of the original Hebrew. But a 
translation is sorely needed, if only to 
acquaint a wider audience with the fact 
that Israel today is the undisputed cen- 
ter of original and creative Torah schol- 
arship. 

Dr. Eldad’s favorite image is the Su- 
lam, the ladder between heaven and 


earth, and this was in fact the name of 
his own organ in Israel. It is here that 
we find the central and unifying theme 
of the Hegyonot. There is a connection 
between man and God, and man can 
climb, rung by rung, until the darkness 
vanishes and order is established, and 
matter is transformed into spirit, pro- 
fanity into holiness. In stating this 
theme, Eldad has truly written a mod- 
ern Midrash, has driven off the foreign 
gods and false prophets, and has re- 
stored a sense of oneness—and wonder 
—to the text of the Bible. 


EMANUEL FELDMAN 
Atlanta, Georgia 


IN MEMORIAM 


SAMUEL S. COHON 


Judaism has sustained another great loss in the passing of one of the mem- 
bers of its Editorial Board, Samuel S$. Cohon. Professor Cohon, who began his 
career as a rabbi, and in which capacity he founded a new congregation, and 
perhaps even a new concept of congregational life, was soon thereafter called 
to the Chair of Theology at the Hebrew Union College, as successor to Kauf- 
man Kohler. 

Professor Cohon was a worthy follower of his great predecessor and, like 
him, became the leading Reform theologian in America. His thought influ- 
enced, not only his own group, but extended beyond into all shades of Jewish 
belief. 

He could write, and did so, popular as well as academic expositions of 
his views, in English and in Hebrew. He possessed a vast store of knowledge, 
general and Jewish. In the latter field he commanded enormous resources upon 
which he could draw very easily. 

He trained two generations of rabbis and shaped the general trend of his 
own sector in Jewish life. He made a deep impression upon his contemporaries 
in all quarters. His chair is empty. We shall miss his alert mind, his deep love 
for Jews and Judaism, and his incisive pen. 

We extend our sympathy to his mourning family and friends. “Alas for 
those who are gone and cannot be replaced.” 


Feurxx A. Levy 
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